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LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital and Accumulated Assets, 


$26,740,105 70. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
45 William Street, N. Y, 


ASSETS OF NEW YORK. BRANCH: 
Real Estate.........._.___ $442,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 
ES EROEs HERE eH 1,287,400 00 
United States 6-20 Bonds... 707,618 75 
“ “ 10-40 «“ . 212,056 25 
Funded Debt. 113,750 00 




















s “ Currency 6 per ; 
Cent...... 429,381 25 
United States Bonds 6 per 
Cent.—1881__..__...___ 106,312 50 
Com ie. eee... 133,339 30 
Premiums in course of Col- 
[eee ae ee Be 319,701 47 
Other Securities, &c,...._- 70,023 32 
Total Assets________.. $3,771,532 84 
DIRECTORS : 


ROBERT B. MINTURN, 


WM. F. CARY, Jr., — 
Deputy Chairman. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jr. 

CHABLES H. MARSHALL. 

WM. WATTS SHERMAN. 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 





JAMES E. PULSFORD, 
Resident 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FIsK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate delivy- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
yestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &¢., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 











(Corner of Finch L: 
HEAD OFFICE, | (Comer Ot direst nue» Thread. 

f 34 Old Bond Street ; 
BRANCH { og - ad ae ahem Court Road; 
OFFICES. * 919 & 281 Edgware Road ; 

(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Susscrisep Capitat__.._£1,200,000 0 0 

(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-up CapiTaL_..--.. £600,000 0 0 
Reserved Funp....-.- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonxs, Esq., Chairman. 


Hewry Viovurs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manoma Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. Witttam Simpson, Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, " James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Wa. McArruve, ” Grorer Youna, Esq. 

Ald., M. P Henry Joun Atkinson, Esq 





Ww. Maonscumtan, Esq. 





Manager: 
A.rregp Gzonoz Kennzpr, 


Secretary—C. J. Worrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or simult Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securiti gotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Oredits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


scription of —A Banking B = 

wi A 
ramonctods cso the Paat une plotget ecrta 
, Qaetoee the transaction of any of its customers, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. — 





OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
‘orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tssUn 
JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


*RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAOIFIU COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCA, NATH'L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 








Duurers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & 0O., Paris, 


Travelers’ Credits. 
OIRCULAR NOTES si SERSEEES EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
e on PARIS. 


way and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Oo., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, BSOOTLAND AND 
OONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

















BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac. 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodlars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘tering for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROITAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITAT¥ AND 
[RELAND. 


J,& W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Austraiia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and mae tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREBT, N. Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securites, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


sw Dividends and Coupons Collected..or 
Interest Alowed on Deposits, 
HENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS. 
B. D. SKINNER. 














MORTCACE BONDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 








Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Iypusreiat Exursrtion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 


4th Premiom Alloiment....Jane 7th 1875, 
5th Series Drawing - - - - July Cth, i875, 


Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO. 





Financial Agents, 23 Park Row,N ¥; 
Post Office Drawer 29, 
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ions. | ABERDEEN 
sGracerot tarsura. | FOlished Granite Monuments, 
Mes Lovise Cuanputr Movrrton, author of > _ and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
te ship, for any port of America. 
mtr wart edhnen ae ee ee LNSCKIPIIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Brilliant ary Corres . M.,”| 


Plans and Prices free from JUHIN W. LEGGE, 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoxas : | Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


“Sr. Nicuiorss seems to we, if not the best |= 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the | 
best one which the English-speaking world has | 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- | 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by | 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. | 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ | 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uscie Tom's 
Canin,’ and already-one «an ree that the * E1ont , 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘J,ittle | 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. | 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘ Youna Surveyor,’ I | 
like him so much ia January, that I om deter- | 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘ Ercat Coverns’ and the |~— 

Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it | : A D S 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr Nicuoxas | 


nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier | 


NEW PUBLICAT 





————————— 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 


Brooklyn, L. I.. 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
an} PARIS Fasnions. 

€@>~ Letters to be addressed 
P. 0, Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 














A BRILLIANT NOVEL| | WHEN 
J W. DE FOREST, A L A D Y 


HAS A NEW 


THE D R E $ Ss, 
WETHEREL AFFAIR !\00 temser the tonne’ Gosr Corse 


anD Snwinc Taste ” is a perfect comfort. 

One Volume, Svo., Cloth, - $1.75 | Tt is also a capital Reading, Card, Study, 

Paper Cover, - - . = - 1.00 and Children’s Amusement Table. Sev- 

7 eral thousands already sold. When in use 

it stands firmly on four feet, and, when 

; love'story? {2° longer wanted, can be instantly folded 

wT en a See up like a pocket-knife, and by a child set 

“He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’? | 2W8Y- One is wanted in every family. 

—Galazy Magazine, New York. For sale by Furniture, House Furnishing, 
“ d, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in ing- H s. 

he —— of Amerian writers of fietion.”— Saturday ~~ eg vlan c Bras Mar- 





Author of * Overland,” and “ Kate Beaument.” 





NOW READY, 


« It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.! not find 
this story bright and fresh.””—Nation, New York. 


Evening Gazette, Boston. 








made a sion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alise by her speech andfby 
her silerce."’ 
A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 


in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on | 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare | 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating , 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare | 


quality of showing tbe real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 


jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


Bas some very striking features—a beantifal 
Frostisrizce, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Siz Epwin Linpse'n’'s paintings ; and ‘The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bringer—set to 
music by Grorae J. Huss; a Valentine St r: 

by Susan Coonipar ; an Article on the M rr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto rie 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to St. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1, ound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxe, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scarpyen’s Montu- 
LY, or any other $4.C0 Magazine, $10.00. Tost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxseiess and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broaiway, N- Y. 
A Great Offer ! a iw Ae wee wil ais! 


of LOO PIANOS & OH GANS of FIRST-CLASS 
MAKES, including WATe RS, at EX'IREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or rant cish, and balance in 
swall MONTaLY payrnts. The same to LET. 


’ ‘ 
RS’ New Scale Pianos, 
are the bent m tle; The ouch el estie, and a tine 
WAT tone, powerful, Pure and even. 
WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE [MITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

PRICES FXTHEMELY LOW tor CASH THIS 

INTH. MONTHLY INSTALMENYS received; on 

PIANOS, $10 to 815 ; ORGANS, $& to 88; woxTuLy 
after First Deposit. AGH NTS WANTED. A Liner- 
at Discount to Teschke s, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed for 3 cent stamp. 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS, 
The undersigned have obtained the GENERAL AGENCY 
of this WELL-KNOWS and POPULAR ORGAN. Prices 
tow for cas. Monthly Irstalmenta received. THE 
TRADE SUPPLIED on the most LIBERAL TERMS at 
Factory Prices. AGENTS WANTED in every county in 
the United States and Canada. I.ivsreat-b Catalogue 
Mailed for 3 cent stamp. MuRa: es Wark. & @& 
= Nw, ae tr onthwnay, New York, 





SONGS of GRACE ans GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOUL SONG BOOK. By 
W. F.SHERW:N ond S.J. VAIL. 160 Pag:s, 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Vaper, Superior 
Eanes. aa ate ie oY Ors 25 cts., $20 pe 100; 
In Mvearts, 26e.; 6O per Hozea J rv 
100. Mailed at retail price. Publishers, lita 
HUHACK WATERS & SOV* 





THURS 












4 1 Broadway, New York, P.O. B x 3567. 


Can be covered with a a exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfvct, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to ap each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
| hair being eter By the = pane ag \~ 
} wing hair; t are 80 ey canno > de- 
| fected.” Made only at BATCHELUR'S celebrated Wig 

Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


| BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never a. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harm! reliable, instant Jisappoint t 
=o ieee tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
| and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 


No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 











'W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


wmmediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


WV. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee jr, beauti; 


fying and 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath, 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND. By J. W. De Forest, - - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, = - 1 00 
CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - = 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 1 00 
[atoven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, = -— «os 26 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 7 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 

| The Hiamest Onper or *‘ Mepac” AWARDED a1 

THE Exposition. 

No Sewing Machine Received a Iligher 

Priz. 








| A FEW GOOD REASONS 

5.—A New Invention Tuorovanty Txe1ep and secured 
| by Letters Patent. 

| 2.—Makes a perfect tock stitca, alike on both sides, 
| op all kinds of goods 

| 3.—Runs Licur, Smoorn, Noweress and Rariv —l cst 
| combination of qualities. 


| 4.—Dvraste— uns for Years without Repairs, 


| &.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ic 
| a superior manner. 


6.—Is Most easily Managed bs the operator. Length o1 
stitch may be altered while runn ng, and machine can b+ 
| threaded without passing thread throagh holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Ci.m 
|or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, whic 
| ensures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Mas ow ne 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
8.—Construction most careful and rinisurp, It 1 
| manufactured by the most skillful and ex) erreme t mechae 
jtes at the celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILION 
\N. ¥. New York Offce NO 4 MADISON SQUAR 
| Bepss's f° nee 








_ MISFIT CARPETS. 


Ciocod Sccond-EFiand and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, TIIREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cuear, at the old place, 


~ |the year 1875! 


677 Broadwav. New York. 


‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 


*|partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 


front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” —‘7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 





FOR 
THE GALAXY 
For 1875? 
IT Is THE 


No Family can Afford to do Without it, | 

(‘f GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE | 
HEADING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY | 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 

OR BOOK PUBLISHED {N 


Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus | 
‘*It is certainly the best of American | 
Magazines.’’— Erpriss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


' 








THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT | 


THE GALAXY) 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited | 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
saphia Press. 





Who would not give $4.00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitan: for 


Subscribe at Once. 


lt es be h d with either “Harper's Week. or 
“Larper’s Bazi." or * Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “ The 
allion” for Ssv x Dot.ans per annum. 





Best American Magazine .oanpinc AND DAY SCHOOL 


| KER” is a perfect convenience for marking 
| off bias folds, flounces. plats, tucks, Xc., 
both “on the bias” and “ on the square.” 
For sale by Pattern dealers. 

Preserve this notice, and at your ear- 


Zschokke, 2 © 1 «| liest convenience, call and examine both 
LADY JUDITH, ly Justin McCarthy, ~ 100; the Table and the Bias Markers, at N. Y. 


Foipine Taste Co.’s Salesroom, in “ Do- 
mestic ” Building, corner Broadway and 
14th Street, New York City, or write for 
Grand Illustrated Circulars with full in- 
formation. aw 


Spring Fashions. 


LADIES, MISSES, GENTS and BOYS’ BOUTS AND 
SHOES, Beautiful in Style, Excellent in Quality, Moder 
ate in Price. Patronize 


MILLER & €O,3 Union Square, New Vor k. 




















__ EDUCATION. 


\CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET. 


On Centrai Park, pear 6th Avenue, N Y. Boarding an! 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Srientific 
Schools. Ind«pendent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale,etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. mnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, etc. 
Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the Schvol. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 








Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 


| 

| Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 
| A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 117th, 1874, 
| Exrrpas: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 


| Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 








Rerernences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


| ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN, 








oth ee ‘MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square {Sowh,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of all aces for Business or Colleze. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER Mth, 1874. 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Soh toatee. French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti u Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 

Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 





Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforis; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; mars carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G, WRIGHT. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y.- 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in‘ one of ‘the most beautiful and 











112 FULTON STREET, - - NEW YORK. 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
sa" Goods sent 1o any part of the Country Free of Charge. | gy 


healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New, York Central Railroad. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





Terms $320 per annum. For information 
T. 


NEW YORK, address HOS. D. REED. 
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(From The London Spectator.| 


Eva Tuohill. 


Who's not heard of £va Tuobill, 
Manster's purest, proudest jewel — 
Queen of Limerick’s lovely maiden’s, 
Cork colleens and Galway girls— 
With her slender sbape the t's swimmin’ 
Like a swan among the women; 
With her voice of silver cadence 
And ber crown of clustering curls ? 


Eva Tuohbill, Eva Tuohill! 
Sure you're jast one glorious jewel ! 
Lit with love y, flying flashes 
From delightful lip to brow. 
Now in dreams your eyes they darkle, 
Now with joy they dance and sparkle, 
Now your cheek is bathed in blushes, 
Drowned in dimpled laughter now. 


But your beauty, Eva Tuobill, 
Is no opal. false and cruel, 
Nor the meteor star deceiving, 
Flashing ruin from above ! 
No! but some divinest splendor, 
Ont of angel's tear-drop tender, 
Crystalled, in one iris weaving, 
Faith and Hope and virgin Love, 





(From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.) 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


TOLD IN THE SPIRIT CIRCLE, BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 








An event has occurred of importance to our social 
system. Not the resignation of a ministry; nor the 
demise of an Archbishop; nor, for the matter of that, 
the disestablishment of a church. These are trifles 
compared with the event which has set the town talk- 
ing. 
To proceed no further on tenterhooks, the event is 
a birth. People will be born into the world. It’s a 
way they have, and for some of them rather an indif- 
ferent way, too. To speak the truth, they had better 
have kept ont of a sphere where their presence is not 
wanted. The infant, however, whom we take the 
liberty of introducing to the notice of our readers, has 
been wanted, very much wanted, for a long time; 
only the bore is, now that it has made its appearance, 
with the ordinary amount of wailing and kicking, 
that its physical conformation is not quite what was 
desired. Genus is right; species is right; but variety 
is wrong—very wrong, indeed. 

In plain British, the baby is a girl, whereas it 
* should have been a boy. Oddly enough, though most 
men prefer the society of girls to that of boys, fathers 
have from time immemorial coveted heirs male. 
Doubtless paternity is a very eccentric quality, and 
perhaps not a little unintelligent. 

Nevertheless, though the sex of the latest arrival at 
that station on the line of the universe known to us 
as Earth is—well, unsatisfactory, the event proves 
none the less a genuine excitement. The wires which 
span the globe are set in electric motion. Printers’ 
devils have been treated to an extra half-hour’s work, 
in order that the general public may read the thrilling 
news whilst they devour their hot rolls at breakfast. 
Royalty itself performs the great wire trick, and sends 
inquiries from remote Scotland to Grosvenor Place. 

To come to the point. The wife of James, Second 
Duke of Golconda, K. G., K. T., &., &c., has pre- 
sented him with a daughter. 

James, Second Duke, &e., &c., married in the days 
of his youth Nora O’Termagant, daughter of Lord 
O'Blarnie; but Nora, though she made him miserable, 
omitted to contribute any kind of issue, saving and 
except bad language. At length however, Nora, in 
a fit of passion, tumbled downstairs, and from the 
stairs into a coroneted coffin, and then his Grace, 
being only sixty-eight years of age, proceeded foith- 
with to ally himself—“ally” is, we believe, the cant 
‘eran —to Belinda Saccharissa, aged seventeen, the 

eiress of the late. Sir Ingledew Wright, whose father 
had been the Duke’s fag at Eton more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Belinda Saccharissa had done her duty. Partially 
only, it is true, but with fidelity. The Golconda es- 
tates have now a future. It might be affirmed that 
should that new arrival live, and should no further re- 
sult accrue from this union—a contingency not im- 
probable, inasmuch as the Duke had had a touch of 
ery mg during the past few weeks—then she will 

old in her tiny grasp the luck of thousands. She 
will be a Queen in all bat name, and something much 
more cosy in fact. 

We must not, however, anticipate. There is many 
a slip between the cup and the lip; or, perhaps, some 
of us would be better off than we are at present. 

Duchess Belinda, to judge from her appearance as 











she lies muftied in laces in her grand state bed, must 
be a very delicate specimen of female humanity. Be- 
fore her felicitous union with a live Duke, she suffered 
from a complaint, termed by the faculty hysteria, 
owing to arefusal on the part of her obdurate mother 
to allow her to receive the attentions of one Gerald 
Turk, Captain of Marines. Subsequently, too, to her 


=/elevation to strawberry leaves, this ugly complaint 


has atiacked her more than once; perhaps owing to 


-Jaccidental meetings with the aforesaid man Turk, the 


i ” 


cries the lady, 


9” 


very sight of whose ramrod figure sets her shivering. 

By her bedside is seated, sippirg tea with an odor 
attaching to it as of spirits, Mrs. Parlati, the monthly 
nurse. Mrs. P. is the wife of an Italian image man, 
but by birth English, and has been selected for this 
responsible post, not merely because of her capacity 
and experience, but equally so because she was in 
years gone by, before she surrendered her heart to 
Signor Parlati, nurse in the household of Sir Ingledew 
Wright. 

“Let me have baby, nurse,” pleads the Duchess, 
pitifully enough. 

“You lie still, and keep quiet, my dear, or I shall 
be werry wexed,” is the cvol reply of the old servant. 
Nurse Parlati understands her business far better 
than the baroneted physicians who have crowded the 
ante-room, #nd she insists on obedience — absolute 
obedience, from her patients. If they rebel, she 
promptly calls in the doctor to bolster up her author- 
ity. 

X But,” urges her Grace, “I should so like to try 
and nurse baby, if it were but for a few weeks. 
could but break down.” 

“T won't hear of it !” exclaimed the nurse, peremp- 
torily—* 1 won't hear of it, my dear. No, not for 
your hown sweet sake, who'd be collapsed oy the hef- 
fort, and still less for this’ ere cherub—bless ’er — 
who’d be starved instead of thriwing.” 

Whereupon the Duchess begins to whimper. She 
is very weak, and not possessing much love for her 
aged spouse, her heart seems mightily to expand to- 
wards this little one, whom Nurse Parlati persists in 
keeping rolled up in a blanket at the other end of the 
great room, as if it required suffocation. 

“You stop that there, my dear. ‘Tears ’ll never do. 
Bless me, why you'll be ’having puerperatical fewer 
afore you’ve done, if you goes on at that rate. Your 
Grace, I ope you'll exposstlelate with your vife.” 

She is addressing the Duke, who has hobbled into 
the room to inspect his heiress. 

“ High—tee, tight—tee !” mumbles the old Peer, 
in a toothless fashion. “ What’s—the—matter—now— 
with my—dearee ?” 

“Nurse Parlati is too cruel—too cruel! She re- 
fuses to let me nurse my baby; but I will have it, I 
will, in spite of all the doctors !” 

“She'll get puerperatical fewer your Grace, unless 
you can make her sleep quiet, aud that’d be a offal 
thing to’’appen. I’m werrry wexed.” 

“My dearee,”’ mumbles the old man, “must be 
qui—et, quite qui—et and composed,” patting her 
bedclothes as if she were a restless infant. 

“T can’t James!” returned the Duchess—“I can’t, 
and I won’t, if I die for it !” 

Nurse Parlati holds up her hands in horror, “ Her 
Grace wants to kill ’erself and starve the hinfant.” She 
whispers to the Duke, portentiously. 

“That—must—not be—allowed,” says the great 
man. “ My dearee—we—have—succeeded—in  get- 
ting—for the child—a wet—aurse !” ‘ 

“Some horrid, low, vulgar wretch 
petulantly. 

* Your Grace,” interrupts Mrs. Parlati, “nothing of 
the sort. The vet nurse vill be here in a few min- 
utes—a most respecterbul young voman; in fack, my 
own niece—my brother’s child.” 

Within a very few minutes Nurse Parlati ushers in 
that most “respecterbul” person, her niece, at the 
same time handing “baby” to the said niece’s 
mother, who appears for a second at the door of the 
ante room. The Duke, in the interim, has retired, 
having a holy horror of a scene. In the palmy days, 
when Nora O’Termagant was duchess, scenes occurred 
diurnally. Perhaps she gave his Grace quite enough 
storm to last him his lifetime. Anyhow, he is an evi- 
dent lover of quietude now—a hater of anything ran- 
tipole. 

‘lhe Duchess eyés the young girl jealousy and 
curiously. 

“ What do you propose to do with your own baby 
she inquires, coldly. 

“ Bring it up by hand,” is the prompt reply of the 
niece, a certain Miss Bessie Hamper, whose home lies 
in the direction of Holloway. 

* And ew you—can you, as a mother, bear to part 
with it?” 

Miss Bessie looks quite unabashed at this appeal to 
her finer sensibilities, and contents herself with a state- 
ment, sounding strangely inconsistent, that she really 
cannot help herself; also that “ mother” has promised 
to treat the little one as if it were her own, and that 
she is therefore satisfied. 

The great lady stares at her mutely, with an air 





| rather of pity than diggust. Then, fatigued, perhaps, 
|beyond measure—resigned, doubtless, to what ap- 
| pears to be the inevitable, she closes her eyes, and e:- 
| says to sleep. 

Sleep, however, which, but an hour back, would 
have been delicious to her senses, and would have 
crept over them quite easily, seems just now im- 
posible. Nurse Parlati remarks her restlessness, not 
without an expression of uneasiness on her wrinkled 
brow. After about an hour, finding that these fever, 
ish symptoms increase rather than diminish, and that 
the insomnia becomes painful, she takes upon hergelf 
the responsibility of administering on opiate of some 
strength. 

“There, my dear!” she says, soothingly; “now do 
try and get a bit ef sleep, vich it is necessary for you, 
to keep hoff the fewer. I’m werry wexed!” 

Thus adjured, the Dutchess endeavors hard to come 

pose herself—for a long time, as it seems to her, with- 
out success. At length, however, she suddenly drops 
off quite comfortably; and Nurse Parlati has just re- 
tired to the adjoining apartment to converse with 
Miss Bessie Hamper, who has already established her- 
self as nurse in possession, when a resounding bang 
against the door of her Grace’s chamber causes the 
sleeper to awake with a start, and both aunt and niece 
to hurry into the room, in order to ascertain what can 
have occurred thus inopportunely. 
The noise has been occasioned by an attempt on the 
part of the paralysed Duke to open the door. He has 
fallen on the floor outside, and requires the aid of @ 
man-servant to assist him to arise. 

As for her Grace, the first object which meets her 
gaze, after this sudden interruption to » slumber 
which was of priceless value, is Bessie Hamper, osten- 
tatiously engaged in fu'filling the duties of maternity. 
The infant is enjoying her food heartily, and would 
appear to belong rather to her than to one who js 
thirsting for those golden moments of mother’s love 
for her offspring. 

“Girl!” she wildly shrieks, “give me back my 
chila—my child!” 

But, in obedience to a motion from Nurse Parlati, 
Bessie Hamper, instead of complying with this  re- 
quest, runs back into the ante-room; whilst the nurso 
herself, by sheer main force, compels the poor soul to 
lie back in the bed, fevered and exhausted. 

“If this goes on, your Grace, it vill be most ser’ous 
—it vill, indeed! Now lie quiet, do, vilst 1 gets you 
another ‘draught. I’m werry, werry, werry .wexed, 
indeed!” 

She may well express her vexation. Iler services 
have been engaged at a preposterously high figure, 
and there is a risk now of their terminating abruptly— 
so great a risk as to cause her, without delay, to sum- 
mon three physicians of indisputable eminence, if not 
ability, to her Grace’s bedside. 

“A most unfavorable turn!” exclaims Sir Oxide 
Ferrars, Bart., rubbing his eye-glass with professional 
indifference. 

His colleagues take the same view of the case, and 
the same heavy fee, quite as coolly. 

They are right. The very column of the Morning 
Post which contains the birth of the heiress, announces, 
a few lines lower down, the demise of the Duchess. 
“T’m werry, werry wexed !” remarks Nurse Parlati 
to her niece, as she pops an onion into her pocket, to 
smell, should occasion require, in the presence of the 
bereaved Duke and a bevy of her Grace’s sorrowing 
relatives. Unlike the poet, Mrs. Parlati can price the 
meaning of “Tears, idle tears.” They pay. 

Were we to set deliberately to work to write a his- 
tory of babies, our readers might possibly yawn, and 
would assuredly grumble. Pass we on, therefore, let 
us say, over seventeen ripples on the surface of the 
stream of time. The two babies have now become 
young women; whereof theJone is by courtesy styled 
“ My Lady,” and enjoys a mansion in Grosvenor Place, 
a palace in the shires, and a castle in the Highlands» 
for the old Duke has long passed away from his subla 
nary scene; the other’s lot is humbler—nay, more, 80 
very humble as to be almost degraded. ; 
Bessie Hamper, after fulfilling her engagement in 
the ducal mansion as wet-nurse, for a short period re- 
mained as nurse. Being detected, however, in a con- 
dition berdering on intoxication by the housekeeper, 
she was summarily dismissed; and, subsequently, by 
easy gradations, sunk in the social scale to the level 
of acharwoman. The child she utterly neglected, 
allowing the poor thing—a very sweet-faced, delicate 
creature—barely enough to preserye life, so far as food 
goes, but training her to loye gin. As the girl ad- 
vanced in years, she picked up odd jobs, and at last 
succeeded in establishing herself as a permanent ven- 
dor of evening papers at Piccadilly Circus, with a 
trade capital of five shillings. She has been thus em- 
ployed now for some months; fairly profitably, too; 
for every day, precisely at ten minutes past five to a 
minute, there has passed by a gentieman, tall, hand- 
some, well-dressed. Every day, too, heShas bought a 
| Pall Mal! Gazette of her; and whether he handed her 
a shilling, sixpence, or a florin, always declined the 
change—an arrangement in favor of the vendor. 


| 


























THE ALBION. 




















One evening, with a lovely blush on her poor face, | fice, who is acting as gentleman flunkey to the august 
she gave him a beautiful flower, which she had pur-| personage before mentioned. Handing her bouquet bad 


chased by an expenditure of part of a week’s earnings.| Lord Frederick, in order to show him that though com- a : ; 
This action represented mere gratitude. Perhaps she | pelled to acquiesce in the demands of royalty, she would |drab, who has utilized the Piazza as a sleeping place 
was too beaten down by adversity to indulge in the prefer much the society of his handsome self, she is soon| during the night hours, and has not yet wholly recovered 


dreams of sentiment. Certainly she lifted no eye of| 
admiration to meet his; for though gin-fed, and ac-| 
customed to language foul as the gutter or sewer, she 
had preserved, by the aid of an all-precious instinet, 
girlhood’s brightest jewel, modesty. 
The grand gentleman looked at her gift in surprise, 
and for the first time paid her the exact sum for his 
aper. 
‘hen he thanked her simply enough, and went his 


way. 

There was something so delicate in his manner, and 
his avoidance of seeming to pay, in part even, for her 
humble present, that she felt this man to be something 
beyond measure beautiful; and on the day following, 
when the clock struck five, her heart paliptated for 
> whole minutes till he arrived as usual from Pali 

all. 

He has not come empty-handed. For he has bought 
her, not a single flower, but a gorgeous bouquet in 
lace paper, such as she has seen exposed for sale in 
Covent Garden Market, at, to her fabulous prices. 

“You must give me a Pall Mall in exchenge,” he 
says, beaming graciously upon her. 

The paper is handed to him, with scarce a syllable, 
save a whispered, “Thank you, sir!” and he strolls 
away, magnificent, god-like. 

Unluckily, within an hour, whether it is because her 
mind is absent, or that Fortune plays her false, she 
contrives, in giving a purchaser change for half a 
crown, to cheat herself out of a shilling. 

What is to be done? She has not money enough 
to pay for her papers, and the sale has been dull. Add 
to this, that she is very hungry indeed, so hungry that 
she could sit down and cry for pain. 

At this juncture, a tall, slim, elegant personage, in 
a coat whose tails are inordinately Jong, and with hair 
bedaubed filthily with grease and whitening, on ob- 
—s her bouquet, pulls up sharp, and addresses 

er. 

“What’s the figure? Eh, young woman. 
see, stephanotis, phlox, and all the rest of it. 
didn’t buy that under ten bob, I know!” 

“Indeed!” cries the girl, her bright eyes sparkling. 
Not on account of the money value. No. It was be- 
cause Ae must care a little for her, to spend all that 
money on her. 

“Look her,” continues the powdered one, “I’ve got 
to buy jist such another for our young lady. Reg’lar 
spanker, she is. Very fit, indeed. However, to save 
my legs, my dear, I'll make you an offer for yours. 
Shall we say five bob? I like to be liberal.” 

Polly Hamper—they call her Polly to distinguish 
her from her mother, though she was christened 
Bessie—looks askance. She sorely needs money 
and fuod, and the offer is tempting. But then she also 
wished to keep Ais beautiful flowers, for his dear sake. 

“Blow it!” cries the footman, “don’t lets chaffer. 
Time’s too precious. Here, I’ll make it six bob. What, 
no! Well, dash it, say three half-crowns. You can’t 
refuse that!” 

In a trice, he has snatched the bouquet from her fin- 
gers, slipped the money into her hand, and is walking 
ast in the directien of aglover’s in Regent Street, to 
execute another commission. 

How is it that Polly cannot eat the supper she buys ? 
but has a good cry instead? We, none of us, can fa- 
thom the eccentricity of a girl’s brain- Better dressed 
girls than Polly have, ere now, lusted after sundry ar- 
ticles of raiment, which, when once obtained, have 
utterly and wholly lost their value, It is morally im- 
possible for any daughters of Eve to purchase goods 
which do not disappoint, even when the cost is not such 
a sacrifice as the surrender of a lover’s gift. 

That same night there oceurs a ball of such splendid 
dimensions at Brighton House, the town residence of 
my Lord Brighton, as to render dancing on the floor 
much more difficult than dancing on a rope could have 
been, had it only been stretched somewhere above the 
heads of the people. To be candid, the smallest caper 
ever cut would damage somebody’s corns. 

In one room, however, certain very august personages 
are assembled. Into that sanctuary the common crowd 
of peers, honorables, and baronets dare not intrude, lest 
for very shame they should sink through the floor. One 
young lady only, of all the assembly, entertains no such 
scruples, but, regardless of her chaperone, marches 
boldly in, and sinks defiant into a fauteuil. It is cool 
here, and there is positively room to dance. 

This young lady is Belinda, sole heiress of the late 
Duke of Golconda, K. G., K, 'T., &c., &e. 

Could Mrs. Parlati—a buxom matron still, by the 
way—could she see her at this moment, no doubt she 
would express herself “werry wexed” at such forward- 
hess in one so young. 

A scion of rvyalty, however, opines otherwise, for he | 
advances to invite her to waltz, just as she has opened 
conversation with a handsome — of her’s, 


Lord Frederick St. Evremond, of the Sealing-Wax Of- 


Let’s 
You 


lost in the mazy dance. 


| exclaims, angrily, by her very tone revealing the state 
of her feelings. 


Ere even he can frame his lips to a reply, a wretched 


from the effects of ardent spirits swallowed persistently 


She waltzes well, so well, indeed, that royalty will|up to closing hours, staggers towards the spot where 
not consent to release, but usurps her for a second|they are conversing, with an evil leer on her swollen 


dance. 
waiting for her, bouquet in hand. ’ 
“Will you give me a rose?” he says, as later in the 
evening they find themselves in a corner, enjoying 2 
tete-a-tet: upart from the rest. 

She picks a bud from her bouquet readily enough. — 

Just then the band strikes up the Lancers, and he is 
compelled to wish her adieu for the present, being en- 
gaged for that set to his superiors. 

o sooner las he left her than her eye is attracted by 
a scrap of paper bearing the stamp of the Sealing-wax 
Office, hidden in the recesses of her bouquet. 

To extract this, and to unfold it, is the work of a in- 
stant. She gazes guiltily round to see if she is observed. 
No; she is quite alone in this quiet corner of the saloon. 
So she reads :— 

‘*Meet me at the Piazza, Covent Garden, near ‘The Tavis- 
tock,” at six to-morrow morning. Yours, - ¥.” 

How very strange! Lord Frederick had been atten- 
tive to her, but had gone no further. In fact, rumor 
went that he was actually affianced to the Princess Y-—, 
a lady of even greater consideration than herself. 

Nevertheless, as Lady Belinda looks at her own full 
figure, she arrives at the conclusion that after all he 
must have resolved to fling over the Princess for her 
sake. And, more-over, she thinks it quite natural, 
being fully satisfied with her own general good looks; 
though she does wish sometimes that her complexion 
was a trifle less rosy, her hands and feet constructed on 
a less bountiful scale. 

Under the circumstances, she says to herself “ Yes.” 
Never as yet had she enjoyed the luxury of an adven- 
ture; and the one proposed seems, in its way, roman- 
tic, though by no means perilous. 

Accordingly, a little before four—just as the fun 
of the evening commences—she announces to her cha 
perone that her head aches, and that she would, therefore 
prefer to retire. Accordingly, with just one hand squeeze 
to Lord Frederick, a signal which somehow he fails to 
return, she takes her leave, and immediately on her ar- 
rival at the mansion in Grosvenor Place, divests herself 
of her ball dress; then having disguised her fair form 
cleverly in a waterproof, she sends for a cab, and bids 
her maid accompany her. 

As they arrive at the Piazza, the market carts are 
flowing in, and London is all alive. It is just half-past 
five, so they have a clear half-hour to wait. However, 
within less than ten minutes of their arrival, the manly 
form of Lord Frederick, his eveniag dress concealed by 
a great coat, appears. He is engaged in the consump- 
tion of tobacco; but he is true to his tryst. 

With some hesitation of manner, and not until she 
had drawn down her thick veil closely, Lady Belinda 
emerges from the cab, and timidly advances towards the 
noble lord, who appears much to pre-occupied to attend 
to surrounding objects. In fact, he actually passes, 
without so much as recognizing her. 

“Lord Frederick!” she exclaims, fellowing him; 
“Tam kere.” 

With a start of infinite surprise, the young nobleman 
turns round upon her. 

“Why, what the deuce—I beg your pardon, I-——-! 
Lady Belinda, you here ?” 

“Did you not expect me?” she asks, with no small 
perturbation and chagrin. 

“I'm sure,” he cried, “I’m in every way delighted, 
charmed, surprised, gratified !” 

His tone is that of a man who has been caught ina 
trap unawares. 

ady Belinda, though by no means refined, is quick- 
eared enough to interpret the meaning of these ejacula- 
tions; she is distinctly offended. 

“ Pray,” she says, “is that your lordship’s handwrit- 
ing ?” exhibiting the mj of paper. 

He gazes for a second. Yes; the writing is his, un- 
doubtedly. He cannot deny it. It would be futile to 
lie, for there is the stamp of his office. 

Besides, mendacity has never been his foible. He is 
a man of truth, and every line of his noble countenance | 
shows it unmistekably. | 

“There has been some error, somewhere,” he says 
frankly. ‘‘How it has occurred I know not; nor does it 
matter except on your ladyship’s account.” 

“Then,” she rejoins, bitterly, “Iam to infer that a 
communication placed in my bouquet, in your handwrit-| 
ing, was not intended for me ?” 

“Lady Belinda,” answers Lord Frederick, boldly, 
“were 
guilty of the impertinence of requesting an interview at 
so awkward a spot as this, and at such an honr, I should 
but own to coxcombry, and also—which is more serious 
—be guilty of deceit. Besides which—why should 1? 
I’should have the honor of mecting your ladyship coutin- 
ually in society, and——” 

“ This missive, then, was intended for another?” she 





Then she returns to where Lord Frederick is| features. 


Can this creature, so utterly defiled be the neat, trim 
attractive neice of Nurse Parlati? Even so. Time 
and drink, in combination, will change beauty itself to 
ugliness, gentle womanhood, to shameless degradation. 

“Here’sh my pretty gal,” she cries—‘ pretty gal, I 
nurshed from the birsh. But she don’t acknowledge 
one as was a mother to her. Not she. She'll remem- 
ber better, perkaps, some day, when she gets out of the 
care of the Lor’ Chanshell’r. Give your old nurse 
something, my pretty gal—something handshome, jush 
to quench her thirst!” 

She has put her dirty hand intrusively ou Lady Be- 
linda’s shoulder, whilst she breathes her hot, foul 
breath in her face. 

“You horrid woman! get away, will you, or I shall 
call the police!” 

“What! call p’lice to your own dear nurse ?” 

Lord Frederick at once interposes, and pushing Bes- 
sie Hamper rudely aside, escorts the lady to her cab. 
He would carry out her threat of police, but that he is 
cognizant that the result of such action, wight be more 
unpleasant for the Duke’s heiress than for the drunken 
woman. As it is, he contents himself with rescuing 
Lady Belinda from her persecutor, and himself from 
the horns of a dilemma. 

Searcely have the wheels of the vehicle died away in 
the distance, when he turns his head, to observe, to his 
surprise, Bessie Hamper engaged in an altercation with 
a younger and a fairer woman—in fact, with his street 
acquaintance, Polly, who is} endeavoring to persuade 
her to return to their home in an alley leading out of 
Drury Lane, 

His eyes meet those of Polly, who blushes, perhaps 
partly from shame at being connected with one so vile, 
so degraded. 

In a trice he is standing by her side. 

“Come here!” he says, authoritively ; “I want to 
speak to you.” 

She obeys at once, leaving Bessie seated on the eurb- 
stone. 

“Tell me,” he inquires, almost sternly, “ What did 
you do with my bunch of flowers ?” 

She casts her eyes on the pavement. Then she sobs, 
just a little; whilst a tear trickles down her white 
cheek, as she gazes penitently in his face. 

“I was so very, very hungry!” she replies, in a tone 
of humblest apology. 

“Come, come!” he cries, cheerily ; “don’t be dis- 
tressed, my child. I only ask out of curiosity.” 

“But 1 did wish to keep them—I did, truly,” she | 
responds. 

“Well, never mind. You were very hungry, and 
obliged, in consequence, to sell them, May I ask who 
was the purenaser ?” 

“A lady’s footman, sir.” 

“ How do you know that the man was servant to a 
lady ?” 

“ Because he said so. He was sent to buy flowers 
for his mistress, and seeing yours, sir, he made me an 
offer which I could not refuse.” 

“Then you never read my note to you?” 

“T didn’t see one, sir ; and if I had, I can’t read.” 

* Do you know who I am?” 

She shakes her head, drying her eyes, with a half- 
amused expression. 

“You’re a gentleman, I suppose ; only you don’t look 
to me quite so wicked as the rest of “em. I almost 
think you are good.” 

“AmI?” he soliloquises. I am inclined to doubt 
it ; and yet, heaven help me, I mean no harm by this 
poor thing.” 

“Supposing,” he says, “that a good fairy were to 
offer you the choice of every kind of life under the sun, 
which would you select ?” 

“T should like to be alady. See,I am not a bad 
imitation of one, as it is. My hands are by far too lit- 
tle for rough work, So are my feet, though they ap- 
pear large in these great, coarse boots. People say, 


\too, that my face is delicate, but I don’t know about 


that. Looking-glasses are not plentiful in our alley. 
To the surprise of either speaker, Bessie Hamper, 
who has been listening attentively to their conversa- 





to admit that in a moment of passion I was 


tion, suddenly and vigorously springs to her feet, and 
intrudes her repulsive presence. 

“It’s true, sir, what my gal says!” she cries, 
“‘She’s got more of a lady about her than people 
thinks. There’s a story tacked on to her. Perhaps 
some day it may be worth my while to drop a corner 
of my veil. "Twouldn’t take much to make me do it 
at this very iystant.” 

‘*How much, old woman? Name your price.” Per- 
haps he is jesting, for he seems to regard her with 
an attitude of contempt. 

“It’s not a question of money,” is the curt response, 
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Lord Frederick shrugs his shoulders, and beckoning 
to Polly to follow, walks briskly away in the direction 
of Southampton street. 

“Will you give me your name?” he asks, when 
they are fairly beyond earshot. 

“ Polly Hamper, sir, if you please.” 

He wrote it down, with her address. Then he re- 
marks, quietly, ‘‘ That old mother of yours seems to 
have some sort of claim ona lady of high rank. I 
shall amuse myself by ferretting it out. I would 

ladly serve you if it lay in my power to do so, though 
Tees for the present I can do but little, for this eve- 
ning I leave London for some weeks. But I will not 
forget you, Polly, nor the pretty flower you gave me.” 

There beams a smile on his face, very gracious tu be- 
hold. He is only playing with this fair girl, and in- 
dulges in no sinister intention. Indeed he desires to 
patronize her, viewing her social position from his own 
exalted placform with decided pity and weak sympathy. 

As he stretches out his hand, with that peculiar 
frankness which constitutes his chiefest charm with 
either sex, Polly seizes it, and overwhelms it with hot 
kisses, commingled with even hotter tears. 

“Since I can remember,” she whispered, softly, “ no 
on? has spoken to me so kindly as you.” 

He is startled, perhaps affected. At all events, in 
response, he takes his purse hurriedly from his pock- 
et, presses it into her hands, and with a brief ‘ Fare- 
well,” hails 2 passing cab, and leaves her standing 
alone on the pavement, like one dazed and entranced. 

A strange girl is Polly. 

Her first exclamation is, “How could he?” Then 
she falls to thinking that it was unkind of him to re- 
pay her kisses with gold or silver. The purse feels 
heavy. It may, for aught she is aware, contain a for- 
tune. But, no, sbe will not so much as look at his 
movey. She will not unhasp the catch. No curiosity 
shall tempt her. This purse shall be kept untouched 
until he reappears, and then it shall be returned. 
Surely Bessie Hamper was right when she asserted 
that Polly had got somewhat of a lady in her composi- 
tion. Not every lady born would act thus proudly, 
thus faithfully. 

Now, in this free and enlightened country, wherein 
it is our privilege to dwell, a rich man or woman 
may walk the streets with other people’s goods about 
their persons, and incur no suspicion or inconvenience. 
Thus, for instance, a gentleman with credit may appear 
in Piccadilly with clothes virtually belonging to Messrs. 
Poole and Ludlam on his back, and bedecked with any 
amount of jewellery, for which he has not paid, and 
which is, therefore, morally speaking, the property of 
the tradesman who parts with it. ‘But when a poor 
girl like Polly Hamper accepts the gift of a purse, she 

oes so at her peril. 

She has just arrived at the Circus, with her bundle 
of papers and contents-biJls, when a violent collision 
occurs between a carriage bowling down Regent street 
and one passing from Piccadilly, in the direction of 
Leicester Square. Prompted by the peculiar failing of 
her sex, she hastily repairs to the scene of disaster, to 
witnoss one of those spectacles of mangled horseflesh 
too common in the streets of the metropolis, Whilst 
thus engaged, she is rudely jostled by a rough man, 
semi-inebriated, who has just issued from the purlieus 
of Panton street ; and with the instinct of self defence 
intuitive in all denizens of London streets, she bids the 
fellow cease his untimely aggression. The reply is a 
foul oath—-so foul and horrible, indeed, that to escape 
him she returns to the pavement, and commences brisk- 
ly to sell her wares. 

In the midst of this perfectly legitimate and honora- 
ble occupation, her shoulder is tapped by a policeman, 
and she is required to follow him to Vine street. 

There she is searched in a style to outrage the uen- 
sibility of every modest woman under the sun, and 
upon her person is discovered Lord Frederick’s purse, 
well stocked with gold and silver, and containing, more- 
over, a twenty-pound Bank note. This fact is assumed 
to be proof positive of her guilt, and she is forthwith 
taken befcre a police magistrate. 





With great frankness, and, to the unprejudiced, 
with obvious sincerity, she tells her story. The worthy 
administrator of law, accustomed to wholesale men- 
dacity, listens, but only to disbelieve. Nevertheless, his 
eye is acute, and he perceives that her accuser 1s not 
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to the Grosvenor Place mansion, and demandsan in- 
terview of the great Lady Belinda. 

The footman couldn’t condescend to take up such a 
message. He is by far too remote from matters sub- 
lunary to disturb his equanimity by walking up 4 
flight of stairs immediately. Se he drawlingly re- 
quests Mrs. Parlati to go. 

“You wenemous wiper,” shouts the old woman, 
“T von’t !” 

In the midst of the altercation which ensues, a car- 
riage draws up to the door, and presently the illus- 
trious lady herself descends. She 1s about to enjoy 
an airing in the park, with the inevitable chaperone. 

“ My lady,” cries Mrs. Parvati, “ you don’t recollect 
me, but my memory’s longer nor yourn. I come just 
now to appeal on behalf of your foster-sister. My lady 
the pore gal is unjustly accused of stealin” vich she 
has no counsel to get her orf, and yill be sent to pri- 
son unjustly, unless your ladyship vill ’elp !” 

“ Foster-sister! What—who?” exciaims Lady 
Belinda, 

“The daughter of your vet-nurse, my lady,” replies 
Mrs. Parlati. “Tm werry wexed !’ 

After a few minutes of explanation, Lady Belinda, 
whose faults do not include in their circle the prime 
one of meanness, agrees, without hesitation, to defray 
the expenses of counsel. 

“Vich, I thought,” remarks Mrs. Parlati, “as the 
best big-vig to make the hinnercent guilty, and the 
guilty hinnercent, is Counsellor O’Brady.” 

“T hope,” rejoins Lady Belinda, “that you do not 
desire to effect either result.” 

Having secured by this bold stroke of policy the 
needful funds, Mrs. Parlati at once proceeds to seek 
an interview with the doctor-at-law. 

Mr. O’Brady is a smartish, slender Irishman, with a 
distinct genius for Old Bailey practice. As an ad- 
vocate he is weak when the accused is palpably inno- 
cent; on the contrary, for a guilty defendant he will 
stretch any point, and can rise to sublimities of foren- 
sic Billingsgate. 

“ Bedad, now,” he asks, “did the girl do’t, or didn’t 
she ?” 

“ Vich it is, I don’t know,” urges Mrs. Parlati. 
surely can’t siggerfy, doctor.” 

“ Bedad !” he cries, “it does entoirely. If, now, I 
was quoite convinced in my own moind that the de- 
fendant, shure, had p’hicked the gentleman’s pock’t, 
bedad, Mrs. Parl—h’ what’s your name—I’d get her 
off, I would.” 

“You would, indeed, vould you, doctor? Then I’m 
werry wexed, for I’m desp’rate afraid she ain’t the girl 
to do it. Thaven’t seen her, she being now in prison, 
You couldn’t get her orf, sir, could you, supposin’ as 
she should be quite hinnercent ?” 

“Td thry,” he answers. “But I’m not partial at all 
at all to thim cases of virrthue and propriety. H’what’s 
the good, shure, of h’whitewashin’ chalk ?” 

From Mrs, O’Brady’s chambers, good Mrs. Parlati 
wends her way towards Drury Lane. Diving down 
one of its most fetid alleys, she arrives at her niece’s 
abode, to all outward appearance more filthy—if it be 
possible—than its neighbors. 

For a wonder, Bessie Hamper is indulging in a fit of 
sobriety. Possibly the cause of this unusual cireum- 
stance might be sought in the fact that she has no 
money left, and nothing to pawn. 

“A pretty spectacle you are, Miss ’Amper !” ex- 
claims Mrs. Parlati, whose neatness and cleanliness 
affords the strongest contrast to the other’s slatternly 
figure. 

“ Polly’s cut and run,” responds Bessie, disregarding 
her aunt’s satire. 

“Cut and run!” echoed Mrs. Varlati, contemp- 
tuously. “I vish she had cut. All I knows it, she’s 
been run in for *he!lping herself to a feller’s puss. But 
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there, vot’s the vonder? See how she’s been brought 
up. I says its as vicked as its unvise, considering a3 
she’s the guiding star of all our fortins.” 

Bessie Hamper stares at the old womanly stupidly. 

“Vich it is,” continues Mrs. Parlati, “as yer’ve 
been at yer hold tricks, Bess, or yer vouldn’t look so 
wacuous. Vhy, yer idiyt, vilst yer’ve been a drinking, 
I’ve binto Mr. O'Brady’s who’s a going to get her orf.” 

“Tt don’t matter to me what becomes of her!” growls 
Bessie. “I wants money. I’ve waited long enough 


quite as precise in his statements as to justify a sum-| for it, goodness knows; and I mean to have it.” 


mary disposal of the case, so he orders a remand, and 


Polly is forthwith consigned to durance vile. 


Fortunately for the interests of justice, the columns 
of the public press notice cases of this sort, and thus 
it happens that Mrs, Parlati, having purchased a morn- 


paper, becomes apprised of Polly’s mishap. 


— if it ain’t 


“My gracious goodness! Vy, if it ain’t—if it ain’t 
1 . 





mind. 
“It’s too bad,” she soliloquizes, 


than vicked; it aint even vise.” 
But the question arises, what can be dune ? 
Now Mrs. Parlati is resolute, and, to look u 





A still further inspection of the paper satisfies her 


“Yer'd better take care vot ye’re about,” suggested 
her aunt. “It'd be as well if yer vas a bit less wile to 
look at; if yer nose vasn’t quite so wermillion at the 


est agin ver.” 





better than the princesses, is in your power ? 


“And you,” retorts Mrs. Parlati, “in hers, sup- 


; “for Bessie to let: posin’ as she vere to split.” 
the gal run to seed. Besides, vot I says is, its vorse 


“Split !” cries Bessie. “Is she a fool ?” 


“T tell yer that, if so be as in yer raggid, wretched | 
condition, you vent to pitch in a tale, yer’d be given cmployers aforenamed. 


‘ ou,\in charge for an attempt to extort money.” 
respectable; so, without ado, she proceeds forth with : ; aia 


“So much the worse for her!” 


hend; and if yer heyes could stop vatering. In yer|the employ of Messrs. Longboy and Burstlethwaite, of 
present condition, yer’d turn the charitablest and soft-| Manchester, and Milk Street, Cheapside, E. C 


“Wot’s the odds, when a swell—a reg’lar tip top| cognizant of the number of the twenty-pound bank- 
swell, every hatom, as good as the Queen, and a 3ight| note, asserted to be his property. 


“Yes, yes. But vot’s the use of playin’a game of 
Kilkenny cats ?” 

“Tl chance it, and that’s flat. I ain’t had so much 
asa quartern of gin for twenty four hours, and if I 
continues in this state I shall go melancholy mad, and 
into the river.” 

Mrs. Parlati regards her with something approach- 
ing consternation. Both of these women are rogues 
to the backbone. The one, however, is reckless and 
bestial; the other cool, calculating, and—save the 
marks—respectable. With something of precipitation, 
she extracts a well stocked purse, and proffers half a 
crown. 

But Bessie Hamper, being sober, has taken stock of 
her aunt’s expression of countenance. She is not to 
be bribed for a trifle. 
“No,” she says, sarcastically, “Mrs. Parlati; I don’t 
want vow money—’tain’t good enough.” 
The old woman, however, has received a shock, and 
is determined, come what may, that her niece shall 
forego the threat she has uttered. So she temporises, 
“Tf thought, Bess, that yer’d go and eat a good 
Cinner like a Christian, and buy a suit of de- 
cent clothes, I'd give yer a sufferin’ !” 

“ You'd best try,” remarks Miss Hamper, coldly, 
her bleared eyes glancing like a basilisk 
Without another syllable, Mrs. Parlati, her fingers 
quivering nervously, puts a sovereign into her hand 
with a dab, as if it were putty. 

“Vich it is,” she soloquises; “as she'll be intosti- 
cated vithin ’arf an ’our.” 
There exists villians in this world who will not hesi- 
tate to place a weapon in the hand of a lunatic, in 
order to accomplish his self-destruction or irreparable 
injury. To this order belongs Mrs, Parlati. She is 
perfectly conscious that to give this liquor-maniac 
drink-money, is an act of abominable wickedness. Yet 
she recks not of her weapon, so long as it serves her 
end. 

On the morning following, when the footman con- 
descended to open the ducal mansion in Grosvenor 
Place, a women was discovered by him, lying on the 
steps, dead. 

She had come to prefer a claim for money—just too 
late ! 

This event, unlike the birth which happened at this 
very mansion some years back, caused no sensation. 
Nevertheless, it was recorded in the newspapers, and 
thus the intelligence reached good Mrs. Parlati. ' 

“If only,” exclaimed that estimable woman— if 
only Bessie’s mother had surwiwed to give ewidenco 
at all now, votsoever. I’m werry, werry, wexed !” 

Within three days of the above mournful occurrence 
the prisoner, Polly Hamper, was brought up on re- 
mand, accused of . picking the pocket of Abraham 
Shail, commercial traveler, in Piccadilly. 

On behalf of the defendant, whom the reporters de- 
signated a modest-looking girl, appeared the great 
Mr. O’Brady. 

“Didn’t you say,” remarks the magistrate, with 
much curiosity of Senos, “that you are instructed 
to watch this case on behalf of Hamper, sir ?” address- 
ing the vigorous lawyer. . 

“ Faix, thin,” he answers, “ and if I did sirr, I did, 
and I'll not rethract me worruds. It’s a duty L owe to 
my cli’nt.” 

“T only inquired, Mr. O’Brady,” rejoins the magis- 
trate, apologetically. 

“ Bedad thin, [ll inform yer worship, and the wor- 
ruld at large,” whisking himself round, so as to face 
the audience, “that I’m not to be brow-baytin and 
insulted by the binch!” 

“Dear me, dear me!” cries Mrs. Parlati, who is 
present in force, “ vot can indoos Mr. O’Brady to git 
up a row with the beak ?” 

The beak, however, is accustomed to Mr, O’Brady, 
who is the terror of every judge on the bench, and 
therefore he suffers the case to proceed without re- 
joinder. 

Mr, Abraham Shail, the prosecutor, deposes, first of 
all, that on the day of the robbery, he had been to 
call upon some friends of his in Panton Street, and 
that on leaving their door he felt in his pocket for his 
purse, which was then safe. On arriving at Picca- 
dilly, he stood with the crowd to view the accident 
which had occurred, and then, for the first time, 
missed his purse. His reason for suspecting! the pri- 
soner was that she purposely jostled him to such an 
extent as to draw forth a remonstrance. Ly profes- 
sion, he stated, that he was a commercial traveller, in 



























































Mr. O’Brady inquired of the man whether he was 


Witness replied he was not. 
Mr. O’Brady, gaining confidence, would further 
ask from whom he had received this note, cautioning 
him to be “car’ful, very car’ful.” ; 
Witness could swear that it was paid him by his 


“Then,” said Mr. O’Brady, “ they would know the 
| number ?” 
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Witness had not inquired the number. Would his! 
worship be so good as to order his purse and 
money to be restored to him ? 

At this stage of the proceedings, the magistrate | 
must decline. But he begged to ask Mr. O’Brady | 
what defence, if any, he was prepared with, | 
In reply, Mr, O’rady spoke as follows: 


tailment, the intorrference with’the libborty of coun-| 


“TI consider, sorr, that the infringement, the corr-| 


IIe reflects that this woman, represented to be Polly’s| 
aunt, possesses influence sufficient with Lady Belinda 
to extract a fee from her in Polly’s interest, for Mr. 
O’Brady. Polly’s mother, he believes, to be possessed 
of some secret, for he is, like Polly herself, ignorant 
of her sudden decease. Altogether, there is mystery 
somewhere, and, feeling no small interest in this hum- 
ble, delicate child of poverty,,he resolves to fathom it. 
First, however, being endowed himself with a colos- 


sel, which characterizes this case is happily without aj sal fortune, he resolves to upraise the poor child her- 


parr’llel in the annils of this counthry. If, because a 
gintleman loike yourself is apphointed to thry causuz 
of the moilder sort, he should therefoir imagun’ that 
he is jistuffied in ignoring the law of England, then I, 
in my own person, would assure him that I despoise 
his author’ty, and openly defoiy um. 1am not goiv’ 
to orgue on the meruts of a case which doesn’t admit 
of two opinions. It is moy sincere regret that me 
cli’nt’s so palpably false accused, because, had there 
been a doubt as to her inn’cence then I moight have 
exerted me talents in clearing her char’cter. As it is, 
sorr, I contint mesilf with assorting that I dare ye to 
convict on the ev’dence befoor ye. Me client is pore; 
but Pll take the liberty of statun’ that her friends 
is powerful, or I wouldn’t be here to defind her.” 

As soon as the applause has subsided, his worship, 
whose temper is tried to the uttermost, observes, with 
proud calmness, “I suppose, Mr. O’Brady, you have 
witnesses to call ?” 

“It ’ud be suporfluous,” rejoins council, sitting 
down scornfully. 

“Then,” replies the magistrate, “it seems to me 
that, in the absence of all rebutting evidence what- 
ever, my course is quite plain. Tbe prisoner has en- 
joyed the advantage of the advocacy of experienced 
and learned counsel. I have also very carefully lis- 
tened to her own statement, but és 

At this juncture, a gentleman, flushed and hot, en- 
tering, took his seat by the magistrate, and whispered 
something in his ear. 

At the same instant, the prisoner, throwing up her 
hands wildly, turned deadly pale, and with a sound 
as of pain, fainted away. 

“T object to this unseemly intorruption!” bellows 
Mr. O’Brady, savagely. 

“The case is remanded,” says the magistrate, au- 
thoritatively. 

“Will you grant me a cross summons ?” asks the 
stranger. 

“ Certainly, my lord,” replied the magistrate. Then, 
turning to his clerk, “ Make out a summons for cor- 
rupt perjury against Abraham Shail.” 

“IT must apply,” continues the gentleman, “that the 
prisoner be admitted to bail on her own recognizances 
with one surety.” 

Again the magistrate iscomplaisant. Mr. O’Brady, 
in consequence, quite unable to realize the meaning of 
what has happened, frowns, reddens, and mutters 
ominously to himself about “ broibery, corruption, 
and fav’ritism.” 

The genileman himself becomes surety for Polly, 
wor ued waits until such time as she shall have 
recd@@red from the effects of a cruel and unrighteous 
overtax of mind and body. 

Mrs. Parlati cannot make the scen? out at all. Nay, 
more; when she perceives this fine aristocratic, hand- 
some man, whom all addresses with bated breath, as 
“My lord,” advance with both hands outstretched 
towards Polly, and treat her lovingly, as if she were 
his own sister, she feels, to use her own expression, 
“fairly dumfounded!” , 

By degrees, she edges close up; sufficiently near to 
be able to murmur, “ Brayvo! Polly. V’m werry 
glad—werry, werry pleased to vish you luck again.” 

“IT saw, by mere accident,” she overhears the gen- 
tleman say, “in the papers that you were accused of 
theft. Putting two and two together, I soon arrived 
at a correct conclusion; and hence, without an hour’s 
delay, I tookthe first train, and am fortunate to have 
arrived in time to see you righted.” 

“ Vich it vere a mussy you wentured to hinterfere, 
sir!” interpuses Mrs. Parlati; “’ecause, if you hadn't, 
Mr, O’Brady warn’t of no use.” 

The stranger turns to Polly for explanation. 

“This is my aunt, sir; and I believe it is owing to 
her that I have had counsel to plead my cause.” 

“Very good of you, indeed,” exclaimed the stranger, 
“to do your best for your niece.” 

“Vich it vere wholly owing to the liberality of my 
Lady Belinda,” replies Mrs. Parlati, a smile of curious 
cunning illuminating her face. 

“Lady Belinda!” he exclaims. 

“Vell, sir, you takes an int’rest in our Polly, so| 
perhaps if you care to ask for Mrs. Parlati, West 
Street, Kensington, you may hear, as they put it in| 
the papers, ‘something to her advantage.’ ” 

“Is this true ?” 
information. 

_ “IT don’t know—I can’t guess,” she answers, in gen- 
une surprise, 

_ The stranger, whom the reader will, without much! 
difficulty, recognize as Lord Frederick St. Evremond, 
appears struck, as if by a sudden coincidence of ideas. 
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\self from the degradatian of a street life. He, there- 
|fore, finds her a temporary shelter in the house of an 
old retainer of his family, in the suburbs. 

“You shall enjoy, my poor child,” he says, “ a com- 
plete harvest of flowers, to make up for all your 
trouble and suffering.” ‘ 

Her reply is the same as before, to kiss his hand. 
She is overwhelmed with happiness, radiant with joy, 
though, strange to say, still but a gutter-maiden, clad 
in all the gutter-clothes. 

The information he receives from Mrs. Parlati is of 
so startling a character as to set him thinking; nay 
more, to create within his bosom a purpose as strong 
as it is indisputaby manly and generous, Having suc- 
ceeded, without the rhodomontade of a Mr. O'Brady, 


panying certificate that she left the court without a 
stain on her character; and, further, having recovered 
his purse—the commercial traveler failed to respond 
to the cross summons—he next proceeded to institute 
diligent and searching inquiries as to certain allega- 
tions put ferward by Mrs. Parlati, which allegations, 
however, he fails to prove or disprove—the one wit- 
ness alone, whose testimony would have been invalu- 
able, having died without so much as a piece of paper 
in her handwriting, remaining to show whether her 
knowledge of fact was real, or merely a flimsy pre- 
tence to extract money. 

Lord Frederick St. Evremond is a high-souled, 
punctiliously honorably, rigidly just man. He would 
part with his honors and estates to-morrow, could you 
but prove that he holds them by a wrong title. Hence 
his action in this matter, though it may appear Quix- 
otic, is in reality to be attributed to a love of truth, 
which is his chiefest characteristic, and a more bril- 
liant decoration than the Order of the Garter itself. 

Although he fails to obtain proof—such proof, that 
is, as ae satisfy the exact requirements of a court 
of equity, he rapidty lands upon a firm moral convic- 
tion as to the truthfulness of Mrs. Parlati. There re- 
mains one link in the chain of probable evidence, and 
that, perhaps, not the smallest. 

One morning he calls upon Polly, who is nowa 
neat, lady-like looking girl, with just enough of free 
natural manners to give a charm to her conversation, 
and bids her accompany him in his cab. There is a 
deep agitation of manner visible in his every linea- 
ment, and he is very, very tender, though he com- 
mands her as if she were his slave. 

As she enters his cab, a private hansom, she over- 
hears the address he gives to his groom. 

It is Grosvenor Place. 

“Polly,” he says, taking her hand in his, lovingly 
but respectfully, “ would you like to be educated—to 
rise from your present state of ignorance ?” 

“Ts it possible ?” she asks. 

“Not only possible, but easy, if—if, for my sake, 
you will toil but half as hard as you did in the old 
days for mere sustenance.” 

She looks in his eyes inquiringly. 

“T await your answer,” he says, almost eagerly. 

“T will do anything, I would suffer—I would die— 
I would toil for you,” she cries, hysterically. 

Ife presses her hand quite convulsively. He under- 
stands her now, and can trust her, truly. 

As they drive down Piccadilly, he suddenly orders 
his man to stop at a photographer’s. He will have 
her likeness taken, he says. 

In a very few minutes the artist succeeds in striking 
off a splendid photograph. Polly’s features are clas- 
sical, and make a picture without any of the trick- 
eries of the likeness trade. 

“T must take the negative,” he observes, much to 
the photographer’s chagrin, “It is a matter of im- 
portance. ‘Ton shall have another sitting to-morrow.” 

“Now,” he exclaims, “for a trying interview.” 

In the course of a few minutes the cab arrives at 
Lady Belinda’s mansion, in Grosvenor Place, and 
Lord Frederick motions to Polly to remain in the 
cab, whilst he enters the stately portico. 

Lady Belinda, de rigueur, is in the hands of her 
chaperone. He is obliged therefore to request a pri- 
vate interview, thereby, according to all the canons 
of good breeding, implying that he is about to make 
a declaration of the state of his feelings. 

“Lady Belinda,” he commences, when they 





are 


he inquiries, turning to Polly for!alone, “I must ask ycu to pardon me for seeking this! 


interview.” 
“Certainly !” she responds, averting her head, 
under the impression that the crisis is near. 
“Have you, may I ask, any portrait or portraits of 
your mother, the late Duchess?” 
She turns round now, quite taken aback, 


in obtaining a discharge for Polly, with the accom-. 


“Yes,” she says. “There is one in oil on the wall 

there. Let me see, we have a miniature also, here on 
the table, in ivory; and there is a photograph.” 
Rising hastily from his seat, he examines all three 
critically. 
“You do not resemble your mother,” he remarks, 
“in one single item, The features, the contour, the 
very eyes and complexion—all seem in marked con- 
trast !” 

“So people say,” she responds, drily. 

“Perhaps you more closely resemble your father, 
the late Duke ?” 

“Lord Frederick,” she cries, pettishly, “ why this 
cross questioning about likenesses 7” 

“JT have a reason, Lady Belinda. Let me see. 
That, I think, ‘s the portrait of his Grace ?”—pointing 
to a gorgeousl7-framed piciure. 

She bows, alinost stiffly. 

“Have you a miniature, a photograph of your fa- 
ther ?” 

She points coldly to one lying before him. 

“TI am convinced !” he energetically exclaims — 
“absolutely convinced! Lady Belinda, may I entreat 
you to examine this negative ?” 

She is irritated and vexed, yet she cares not to re 
fuse him, but on the contrary, in obedience to his 
wishes, at once takes Polly’s likeness to the window. 

“Very odd!” she remarks, quite cvolly; “but I 
have never seen this photograph of my poor mother 
before. Where did you find it ?” 

“Lady Belinda,” says Lord Frederick, his voice 
quivering with emotion, “I have entailed upon me a 
very painful duty, and one from which, as a man of 
honor, I cannot shrink, It has come to my know- 
ledge, that, owing to the sudden death of the late 
Duchess, shortly after her confinement, and the par- 
alysis of the late Duke, an opportunity offered, and 
was caught by certain dishonest persons, to substitute 
in the place of the rightful heiress, a changeling. 
You are that changeling !” 

“Lord Frederick !” she cries; “ you insult me !” 

“Such is not my desire, I waited to hear you make 
your own confession. That portrait represents the 
daughter of James, second Duke of Golcond:, by Be- 
linda, his wife !” 

The young girl pales. She is stunned to find the 
man she believes to be her lover, to all appearances 
her bitterest enemy. 

“ Nay,” he continues, “regard me not as a foe, but 
as a friend. The one person who could have proved 
this—the mother of the changeling, the identical wo- 
man who begged of you under the piazza of Covent 
Garden—died on your doorstep !” 

A horror seizes the young girl’s frame at this 
thought. But she murmurs, “ Proceed !” 

” Ten are, therefore, what your mother by her ar- 
tifice, created you—the possessor of a title and lands— 
nor shall you ever be disturbed in your possession, 
for the secret belongs only to me and to one other. 
That one other, should she break it, would place her- 
self in the dock as a conspirator. So far as | am con- 
cerned, Lady Belinda, you may trust me—subject to 
one simple condition, which I have resolved to exact.” 

“ Name it, Lord Frederick.” 

“That you introduce to society, and treat as a rel- 
ative so soon as she shall have completed her educa- 
tion, your—your—-—shall we cy wr sister ?” 

“J will do more !” cries Lady Belinda. “ I will—— 

“Pardon me,” he replies; “you will not. She is my 
care,” 

Then, in a trice, he summons Polly from his cab, 
and introduces her to Lady Belinda, whose counte- 
nance proves that she at least is as certain of the 
truth as is Lord Frederick, and not ungrateful for his 
silence. 

“ My dear,” cries the great lady, impulsively, “do 
you know that we are sisters? We must, from hence- 
forth, be nearer. We must be friends!” 

* * * * * 


? 


* 


Some three years later, there occurs a gay wedding 
at St. George’s Hanover Square. The bridegroom has 
succeeded to the family honors, and is now Marquis of 
St. Evremond. The bride can only be defined as the 
only daughter of the late Miss Hamper. How they 
will describe her in the Morning Post forms the 
guesswork of many a well wisher. Perhaps, however, 
they may contrive to solve the difficulty by not ad- 
vertising the nuptials at all. It is a very merry af- 
fair, and much more naturalesque than most aristo- 
cratic weddings. After the ceremony, a curious- 
looking old woman intrudes herself into the vestry, 
and craves importunately an audience of the bride- 
groom, 

“ You’re a happy man, to day, my lord !” she whis- 
pers, confidentially, simpering and smirking the 
while. “ Now, do’ee make a hold body comfortable, 
vich ’as condoosed to the ’appiness of hall concerned !” 

“ Mrs. Parlati,” responds the Marquis, “ you are an 
old rogue! Let me tell you, once and for all, that if 
I catch you attempting to extort money on the 
ground of possessing a secret, I’ll put you in the dock, 
mercilessly | You deserve punishment, if ever wo- 
man did ! 
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“Dear, dear, dear!” sobs Mrs. Parlati; “and sojhim into the mysteries of Londou commercial life. 
hall my ’opes is dashed! and my perwision, laid up| This Jed easily to my officiating in the same capacity 
Vm werry, werry,|with regard to social life, and we became inseparable. 


for my old age, has wanished ! 
werry wexed !” 

~ ——_o 44> > -2————___— 

[Prom Be'qracta.\ 
THE RED LEATHER POCKET-BOOK. 
A VOLUNTEER’S STORY, IN THREE DIVISIONS. 
BY W. W. 1 
PART I. HOW I CAME BY IT. 

There lies before me, on the table at which I write, 
a pocket-book; a faded, bulging, crumpled, red-leather 
pocket-book, stained and spotted, as with exposure to 
wet and long use. 

I have just read for the twentieth time, ere replacing 
them, its somewhat bulky contents; and they have lett 
my mind in such a fever of emotion, in such a conflicting 
state of gratitude and relief, of misery and depression, 
that I caunot feel they show me more than a rift in that 
gloom, which has hung over me for now these thirteen 
years past. Still I hail it gratefully; and through it 
perceive a reason why I ought, in justice to myself, to 
record my version of certain events, which otherwise | 
would gladly have allowed to remain hidden in that ob- 
livion into which, in these rapid-zoing days, even some 
of the most startling tragedics in private life are soon 
allowed to pass. ‘That pocket-book contains their se- 
quel—the narratives which impel me to action. They 
are messagers from the sea, washed up in the flotsam 
and jetsam of a great wreck. They have just been 
given into my possession, for it is to me that they are 
directed. Had not an inconceivably malicious spirit of 
revenge kept them back —ah, how much misery 1 might 
have been spared! <A misery, tco, which, but for the 
ocean thus giving up one of its myriad secrets, I must 
have carried unrelieved to the grave. 

A week ago the whole country was thrown into a state 
of consternat'on, by the accounts of a terrible disa:t ri: 
the Channel. A large ship filled with German emi- 
grants, bound for New York, foundered, with nearly 
every soul on board, in 1 heavy gale off Shingle Head. 
Some few escaped, by 3 miracle, in the boats; but of 
the rest. little or no trace has been discovered. Here 
«nd there a body has been washed up; and yesterday 
morning I read in the newspaper the following para- 
graph: 

“Some Newhaven fishermen, when about five miles 
out at sea, on the evening of the 3rd. instant, descricd 
an object floating, and, on bearing up to it, found it to 
be the body of a woman; it was supported by a life- 
belt, and, considering the time it must have been in the 
water, presented comparatively few marksjof disfigure- 
ment. It was recognizable as that of rather a handsome 
muscular person of about five-and-thirty; and when 
eventually brought on shore, the authorities discovered, 
through certain articles in the pockets of the dress, that 
the name of the unfortunate creature was Pauline Im- 
hausli, obviously one of the y assengers on board the ill- 
fated ship.” 

Having read thus far, the paper nearly fell from my 
hands, and I stood up as if I had been electrified. But 
this was as nothing to the sensations [ exper‘enced 
when, controlling myseif, I finished the paragraph. 

“* Amongst these artic.es,” it went on, “ and sewn up 
in a sort of water-proof money-girdle worn round the 
waist, was a red-leather pocket-book containing a sealed 
te addressed, in a forcign handwriting, to Gerald 
Mostyn, the Elms, Fulham’—my own name and address! 
Half an hour afterwards the red leather pocket-book had 
been put into my hands by an inspector of police. 





W. FENN. 


PART If. WHY [£ CONCERNED ME, 

Full of generous impulses, but wild wayward, and in 
some matters exceedingly selfish, and with a vein of 
morbid cynicism amounting almost, at times, to savage- 
ry, Ernest Imhausli was a mere lad when I first knew 
him and his sister Pauline. 

The peculiarities and contradictions of his character 


even then were conspicuous, and grew more ‘0, of 


course, as he reached man’s estate. His half-German 
parentage and his more than half-German nature ac- 
counted for much that was unusual in him, and which, 
therefore did not interfere with one’s appreciation of his 
good points. Well-educated, he had read far more than 


most young fellows of his age, and, without making a 


display of his knowledge, he would put it at your dispos- 


al ina frank genial way. He was punctiliously honoia- 
ble and exact in all his dealings, and it was chiefly 
when he approached the deeper and more philosophical 
regions of thought and speculation that he displayed, in 
spite of a tendency to reticence and secretiveness, what 
1 can etill only call the morbid side of bis mind. It 
was not natural—certainly not healthy—to hear such a 
youngster express himself on the gravest questions of 
our existence, with a decision and audacity thatis rarely 
Yet 
I liked him—loved him almost; for, indeed, then I had 
good reason; and at this distance of time, and for my 
present purpose, it is unnecessary to say much more 


to be found amongst the most matured intellects. 


about his characteristics. 


When he began his business career, and came straight 
from Germany to our office, at the age of seventeen, it 
devolved upon me, ashis immediate senior, to initiate 











a man to whom I owed my life, 1 turned the converga- 
tion. I only set his words down here, because they 
may offer some explanation of how his extreme views 






His mo:her, a widow, was an Englishwoman, and 
‘brought him and his sister to London soon after their 
father’s death. This gentleman had been the agent for 
,our house of business at Kiel, and hence his son’s intro- 
duction to the firm I was only an occasional visitor at 
his home, though he was frequently one at mine; for, 


wrought him up to that state of mind which rendered 
the catastrophe that embittered my life possible. 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, the year which saw 
the arming of the Volunteers, was just three years af- 
ter the accident on the river. 








The conditions of our 


truth to tell, 1 never cared much for his relations. 


tion I will not stop long to speculate about. 
arisen from one of those mysterious aatipathies which 


cause me, or (and this is the more likely) it was because 
I fanvied she regarded me with very different feelings 


plained in the simple fact, that there was no room in my 
heart left for any new image. 

When, I first made the acquaintunce of the Imbauslis [ 
had been engaged only a tew days. 


marry, the subject was kept a p.ofound seerct. Uscless 
now is it to conjecture how things might have fared had 
[ been more cpen ; but so pertinaciously did I keep my 
own counsel, that I sincerely believe neither brother 
nor sister, had the slightest idea of how matters stood 
with me, until all the mischief had been done. 

Thus much, in justice to them, [ am bound to state. 
Well, I have said that Krnest was constantly at my 
father’s house, and, indeed, he beeame acquainted with 


course, amongst them, the one who was more than all 
the rest to me We saw little comparatively of Mrs. 
Imhausli and her daughter—the bond of personal 
frieudstip between Ernest and myself alone creating 
the intimacy. This, during the second year of my stay 
in England, was greatly strengthened by a circumstance 
which must be here briefly related. 

We were both athletes, he particularly, and, being 
strong and active, he soon made the skill he had acquir. 
ed in his native gymnasium, available in those British 
sports which came within our scope. Notably, he fell 
readily into the English style of rowing; he pulled a 
good oar, and many and many is the spurt we had in 
the summer evening-, upon the upper reaches of tue sil- 
ver Thames. On one of these occasions, between Kew 
and Richmond, we two were pulling up on the full 
fluod at a great pace, when a boating party of some balf- 
drunken roughs, whom we were overtaking, and should 
have passed in anoiher minute, seeing us coming, pull- 
ed suddenly across our bows, as if with the purpose 
of geiting to the other side. There was a crash and a 
stlash ; something struck me heavily on the back of 
the head, and 1 remembered nothing more for many 
hours. Afterwards I jearned that at the moment of the 
collision, and when our boat had cap-ized, I was stun- 
ned by a blow from an oar which one of the roughs, 


who knew instinctively, with the presence of mind oj 
a thorough swimmer, that under such circumstances | 
might not rise again. until too late. 


surface. 
of the accident able to render any assistance ; but by 
them we were taken on shore, Ernest being now nearly 
us insensible as myself. Ten minutes, however, suf- 
fived to bring him round; bu: it took unremittud exer- 
me. 


Ernest’s persistency. 
life was due to him in a double sense. 


the affair, when I was quite restored. 


relieved from the trammels of the body, as yours was 


hours? But for me you were actually dead. Had 





enough, would have been putrefaction. 


tell nothing until reinstated in its mortal home. Bah 


life is the be-all and the end-all? ” 





Why a young, handsome, and accomplished girl should 
have affected me so disagrevably as his sister did, is a ques- 
It may have 


we do occasionally take towards a felluw-creature, and 
which, in this instance, may have been due to a dim un- 
recognized prescience of the misery she was destined to 


Paradoxical as this latter solution may scem, it is ex- 


But as three or 
four years must elapse ere I should be in a position to 


most of those people who were known to us, and of|cheek. 


instead of unshipping, continued wildly pulling at, and 
I was scen to sink like a stone—seen by Imhausli, 


Quick as thought 
he dived—failed to find me twice ; twice he came up 
unsuccessful, only on the third time bringing me to the 
Only then, too, were the miserable originators 


tion, and all the known restoratives at hand, to revive 
For three-quarters of an hour I lay apparently 
dead, and should, in the enforced absence of a doctor, 
more than once have been given up as such, but for 
Thus the preservation of my 


“So you were unconscious for more than two hours?” 
says Ernest meditatively, in one of our first talks over 
“Curious now 
it is to speculate how it would have fared with you had 
[ listened to the fools around us, and given up my ef- 
forts to bring back signs of life? Curious to think 
when and where you would next have awakened? You 
were dead to all seeming ; the soul, that vital essence, 
had quite departed—whither, I should like to know; 
and if anywhere, why not in tull consciousness? If,| “Then he laughed ashort hard laugh, and added: “ No; 


it be capable of consciousness, why cannot you, or your 
soul, give some account of yourself during those two 


not re-evoked the beating of your pulse, the next change 
we should have seen in you, had we stood by long 
Hence, I say 
that to all intents and purposes your soul had fled ; 
and yet, being brought back, it can tell no tale—can 


My dear friend, what more proof can you want that this 


I raised my hand in deprecation of these sentiments, 
!and, shocked and grieved to hear them from the lips of 


friendship and intercourse, as I have sketched them, re- 
maining unchanged, it is not strange thet Ernest and 
myself soon stood shoulder to shoulder in the ranks of 
the same metropolitan rifle corps. We were, like the 
rest of the young men, actively enthusiastic about the 
movement, and indefatigibie at dill, And I must not 
here omit to mention, that the new interest it created 
seemed for a time to act healthily on Ernest; for in 
spite of his self-contained nature, he had latterly been 
showing signs of depression and discontent. He could 
not always restrain himself, either, from muttered ex- 
pressions of regret at the slowness of promotion in the 
merchant's career. “A mere underling without capi- 
tal, like myself,” he said one day, as we were walking 
to our parade-ground, “ will have to wait till he is forty 
Ddefore he ean think of marrying. With you, Gerald, it 
is very different, I wonder you don’t get a wife.” 

Then, as I at last foresaw that my wedding day 
would be fixed before the end of the year, I disclosed 
to him my secret. He expressed no astonishment, con- 
gratulated me, and asked me who the lady was. AsT 
answered him I was quite unconscious, I repeat, of his 
betraying any emotion whatever. His face, to me, wore 
its usual impassive expression ; yct, perhaps, had I 
been of keener observation, I should have seen at least 
a quiver of the lip, or a tinge of heightencd color on the 





















































In those days, all appertaining to voluntecring was in 
its infancy, and everybody was beginning at the begin- 
ving; thus aiming-drill was a conspicuous featare in our 
work. Itis necessary for my purpose to explain that 
this aiming drill consisted in going through the motions 
of loading and cocking the pivee, and squeezing the 
trigger with the proper time and steadiness essential 
for the making of good marksmen. Dummy targets, in 
the shape of rough cartoons of soldiers, were set up at tho 
end of the parade-ground, and the niusketry-instructor 
lectured on tho elevation and the alignment of the 
sights, required in taking aim at the different distances. 
The next step towards acquiring steadine-s was snap- 
ping caps, to accustom us toa slight explosion; and this 
routine was carried on for several wecks before we were 
intrusted with even blank cartridge. ; 
So time wore away to within a week of my wedding, 
which was fixed for the fra: week of December 1859. 
Ernest Imbausli’s depression of manver had returned, I 
th ught, somewhat lately ; but he was indefatigable at 
drill, and walked down with me as usual to the last I 
was to attend as a bachelor, 
There was to hive been a marc’ out of the corps to a, 
surburban common, for the purpose of giving us our first 
experience of firing blank cartridge. !'ifteen rounds of 
this ammunition were served out to cach man immedi- 
ately we fell in; but rain just then coming on, the pro- 
ject was abandoned, and another drill substituted in 
our shed. We had been snapping caps in the cnstomary 
manner, and had returned to the armory, when, after 
restoring our unused ammunition, a discussion, started 
by Imhausli, arose, characterized by all the eagerbess 
and some of the folly belonging to young recruits, as to 
the steadiness which could be maintained in aiming at 
living men instead of dummies. 
* Don’t tell me,” said I, “that you could stand at one 
end of this room, and aiming at my breast, even snap a 
cap at me as steadily as you could at the target !” 

Several asserted that they could I mhausli amongst them. 
The foolish experiment was tried; and I experienced 
the unpleasant sensation of looking down the muzzle of 
a rifle pointed straight at me not twenty paces off I 
could sce that most of the men blinked and wavered at 
the momert they snapped the cap; not one oi their pieces 
were steady. At last it came to Ernest’s turn, and, 
seizing his 1ifle, he brought it briskly t» his shoulder 
at full cock, He was a long while taking aim, but, when 
at length he had fairly covered my heart, the muzzle did 
not swerve ahair’s-breadth; bis face was the picture of 
calm and steady determination. Yet just as I thought 
he was about to fire he brought the piece suddenly down, 
uncocked it, and said: ‘* No, I could not pull the trigger; 
my nerve forsook me at the supreme moment.” 


|why, the muzzle would have wavered like a weathercock. 

Here, Gerald, do you try now—see what eff ct — 
at a man’s heart bas upon your nerves,” and he hande 
me his rifle; for, I acting as the target, had left mine im 
the rack. Then Imhausli changed places with me; he 
stood up, I retired to the proper distance, cocked the 
rifle, saw that the cap was in its place, brought it slowly 
up, ment lly counted the regulation one, two, three, four, 
and determining in my foolish pride to be as steady as 
!\Ernest, with the muzzle directed straigh: at his breast, 

ueezed the trigger without flinching. 
"Giesotunlously wich the explosion the recoil of the 
piece tld me it was loaded. 

(To be concluded in our nexte) 
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continued agitation of the Tichborne case. Dr. Kenealy is the| close of 1*73, an increase of about 3 per cent. over the previous — — acd eS an —— as aes as 
arch mover in the affair, and taking advantage of the deep-rooted| year. The total standing in the savings banks’ books to the woe Bag ong agree gge tte) banca indhe scat toa tee 


: , ’ Pt : heartily that in the counci's of Providence they were made the 
antipathy of the working classes of England to the Jesuits, bas im-| credit of the depositors was nearly 214 millicns sterling. instruments of a purpose most beneficial to the world. The cir- 


pressed them with the ides, that the imposter Orton is the genu-| From the Revae Industrielle we learn that there are in France, | cumstances under which the United States began their national 
ine8imon Pure, and is only kept out of his title and estates, by} 123,C0) manufacturing establishments, using a steam power of existencet their unexampled rapidity and advance in wealth, 


“ge bo ion, ise, and , have i hei ‘ 
the machinations of the Roman Catholics. 500,C00 horses, and giving employment to about 800,0 0 bands. oy ype poe oy lenge Go ae 
in the House of Commons, on April 15th, there was a long| The department of the Seine ranks first in point of produoctive-| shall, at the bar of history; but over a greater scale, They will 


and exclted debate on a petition pzaying for tho dismissal from] ess, with (in round numbers) a facturing total of £67,.|be compared with the men not only of other countries, bat of 
the bench of the Judges who sat in the Tichborne trials, on the| 600,000, or one-fifth of the whole, The department of the Nord, ——- ee a nth ee ew 
ground of partiality and corruption, and for the impeachment of| which ranks next, has a total of £28,000,000; the department of | vently than I do tat they wart enabled to realize the highest 
the Speaker ot the House of Commons for similar reasons. On Ho a rman ng ae of “= 3 posses ay ran hopes and aspirations that belong to their great position in the 
motion of Mr. D'Teraeli the petition was rejected. 00,000; next comes the department of the loucnes da Rhone, | family of men. Wittam E. Gratstone. 

. with £10, £40,(00. The last departments enumerated are those 
Dr. Kenealy also appeared in the Guildball Justice-room on| ot Correze and Cantal, with totals of £ 20,000 and £140,000 re- has r ” : : 
April 20th, in response to a summons issued at the instauce of| Spectively. These statistical inquiries have teen just concluded, Tue “ DistincuisHEeD Visitor” Crvs.—It is said 
Mr. Wright, editor of the Advertiser, charging him with libel.|*24 were instituted by the French Ministry of Commeves. ia the De Te 2 ev See Samant 
‘The room was filled with the friends of the Doctor, and a dense| ficial returns show that the receipts of French Railways du- | Noyed by the enormous amount of correspondence thrust upon 
crowd was in the stroet, After a hearing, the summone was dis-| "08 1874, amounted to 797,°65,349f., as compared with 802,-/| him by tne receipts of telegrams from Bootland Yard (London's 
missed. The result was greeted with tremenduous cheering by 204,312 in Inst year, though the mileage had increased from | Mulberry street] to the following ms 
































the people in the room, which was caught up by those outside. | 19,169 to 18,754 kilometres. Scortaxp Yarp, Lonpox.—Have you recently entertained a 

jes : : distinguished visitor named John Smith, alias Henry Jones, alias 
Dr. Kenealy was escorted from the building by thousands of] Agents of the French Government have made contracts in Bo-| 5,-. tobinson, alias Lord Filchmore, and if 80 will you kindly 
people, hemia for 10,000 horses, to be delivered next Jane. 


send his present address? Swindling. 

The Annual Budget was submitted to the House of Commons A despatch to the London Times from Paris saya: ‘*AGer-| ScotLanp Yarp, Lonpon.—Please keep an eye out for a dis- 
on April 15th, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It shows|™®® paper states that at a given moment the number of German — visitor named Pps me F “ ~ ten — high, 
that the surplus of receipts over expenditures for the surplus of troops, which hitherto has numbered at the most only 1,329,600 ori —— pa 4 A - om! _~ a at ed 
receipts over expenditures for the fiscal year ending March 31st,|™. may be brought up to 1,600,090 men, in consequence of | per. Distinguished wife-kicker. Your Police have orders, — 
1875, was £59', 833. The expenditures for the current fiscal] the formation of a fourth battalion in case of mobilization or | London Figaro. 

year are estimated at £75,26‘,0 0, and the revennes at £75,685,- wer, Tho came paper states that the French arme, which num- aoe 


é. bers only 1,089,400 men, may eventually be raised to the same} Tue VioteT As a Bonapartist Ems_em.—Tbe Sport 
099, leaving a surplus of £417,000, The Chancellor stated that] number as the German army by draiting into it the whole newly- speaking of this flower as the symbol of one of the political siities 
these estimates are liable to be affected by supplementary esti-| created territorial army. ‘Co complete this calculation it may be 


-" : ss a 4 added that the territorial army exists only o: ; in France, narrates the following: ‘‘The adoption of the emblem 
mai inconectcn with rsh Paveaon menor and thr fe nsw apn ble ets ajuhorestc nN "| tn rom the et yu of he Kenran, a wd oo 
sdjastment of brewers’ licenses and of stamp duties, through The French Academy has elected Edward Sabine, the English | inspiration of Mile. Mars, the celebrated actress of the Theatre- 
which he expects the surplus will be reduced to £357,000. The patent outa, eomugeating cnauier hy Ge cles of gue a. a te = “tl rScaiee the trandeed Ds5 : an — 
Budget in«Indes the following plan for the reduction of the pub- GREAT Ses cantgten, te glace of Antoine Marte Reni Gis ing ina new piece, she Sppeared with a bouquet Of those flowers 
lie debt: The charge on account of the debt for the fiscal year zallon, deceased. in her bosom. The incident caused great excitement in conse- 
ames hay aq pane a, ia estimated at £27,215,(00. ‘This; Asad balloon accident bas happened in Paris. A party of| quence of the recollection attached to the voilet, which was in 
Sea cane be ceetealty inensened wotil & monnte to £28,000,-| three persons ascended in the balloon Zenith, on April 16th., to  Seagen shee Sapee Seen nee Eibe, 20 oe sah ob Cae. 
yearly overplus which is not requir 4 tor the &.. oe | the oe make scientific observations. The balloon attained the extraor- | 070 ‘Be Pobula lon - ae a 


, ‘ homage with which they welcomed the return of the exile. The 
terest sball be apnlied to the reaemption of the debt. Thus in| 4i2ry beight of 8,000 metres (over 260 0 feet.) Two of the mro | day alter the arrival of "ne Emberor in Paris every buttonhole 
thirty years £218,000,000 of the debt ca be cancelled, nauts were suffocated to death, and when the balloon reached | was decked with it, and ladies wore it in their waist-iands and 


The Revenue returns of the United Kingdom, just issued by | the ground the third was almost insensible, and bas since been | ‘2 their b ts, | hat ciccumst was the starting-point uf 
the Treasury, and brought down to the close of the financial year, | #0 ill that his recovery is doubtful. Mie os fixed tbe poi whe py a” aah 
which was Wednesday—the 31st of Merch show that the nett} The funeral of the eronauts, who lost their lives took place on ; " aaa <5 aon 
decrease for the last quarter bas been £1,: 83 917, and for the en-| April 20th., and was attended by many gentlemen eminent in the 
tire year £2,413,784. On the head of Customs, the decrease is| Scientific world. M. Lomat representative of the Smithsonian | growth, made their appearance in the London markets on the 
£104 00 tor the quarter, and £1,' 50,0'0 for the twelve months, | Institution of Washington, made a speech tendering the hom-| 93rd of March this year. They were sold at the rate of from 
There has been an increase of £27,00 in Excise for tbe last 


age of that institution to the martyrs of science. Other appro-) half a crown to five sbilli all bask: 
three months, and of £223,000 for the year, Stamps also, as priste and affecting remarks were made. six to nine neato en are ai 

















Strawserrties, the first of the season, of English 
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A Discovery of great interest to Egyptologists and 
antiquariaus generally, is reported from Port Said. A learned 


archz2logist in that place has just found a monumental 


to Thotmes III., under whose reigu (1491 B. C.) the exodus of| "pon & candidate for the | ritish House of (ommons, and asked 
the I ites is supposed to have taken place. ‘he inscriptions| him whether if they voted for him, he would support the repeal 





r 


already deciphered contain more than 400 geographical names. 


European Miscellanies. 


stone| Some “Anti-Vaccination” delegates recently waited 


of the Compnisory Vaccination act. His answer was, ‘If you 


all recognizable, and for the most part belonging to Arabia, Ar-| will only vote for me to-morrow, you may all get the small-pox 


menia, Nubia, and the coasts of the Mediterranean. 


~_<—_ > 





An IntTerestinc Numismatic Discovery was 


the other day at Bourbonne-les-Bains, department of Haute- 
Marne, in France. In making excavations for the public baths 
and reservoirs now in course of construction, the workmen came 
upon a large number of Roman coins and medals, respectively 


the next day if you like.” Jhe answer was not considered per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Uron Att Foors’ Day the numerous doctors, sur- 
geons, and dentists of Southport, England, were made the vic- 
tims of an amusing hoax. On that morning each practioner 
received by poet a letter, requesting bis attendance at 10 e’clock 


made 


of bronze, silver and gold. tw ween 4,000 and 5,000 pieces in at a certain residencs, y here a gentleman, whose name was men- 


all have been already removed to the museum, namély 


4.00) tioned, desired to consult him about the state of bis health, or, 


: in - | as in the case of the dentists, to extract a troublesometooth. In 
egeal to Frevch pices py od podbeog ty down samiaiie’ of one of two instances the letter took the form of an invitation 


Nero, Hadrian, 
nus Pius. 





Ar Lreenrtz, in Germany, a periodical of a wholly 
novel character has just been started. It is called the Anti-Critic 


onorius, and Faustina Senior, wife of antoni- from one medical gentleman requesting the presence of a brother 


pr fessional, to cousult with him over a difficult case at the 
house in question. About a score of doctors’ carriges drove to 
the spot indicated. The surprise and disgust of the medical 
gentlemen may be more easily imagined than described. 


(Der Antikritiker), and its object is to give authors an opportu- FRENcH journalists have never yet succeeded in un- 
nity of answering adverse reviews, and of criticising thelr critice, | 1¢"standing Angle-Saxon sports and out-door amusementr, 
Herr Nehring. the editor, will publish all communica‘ions which | propos of the late University boat race, Le Figaro tells a won- 
are paid for, those only excepted wh ch might involve him in a|derful story, to show the interest taken by the English in boat- 
suit for libel ; and he looks forward to a healthy result to litera-|ing. It says: ‘‘Mr. James Uxon,a gentleman now living in 
ture from this new experiment, ‘‘ since the vital air of all intel-| : aris, owes his fortune and - his wife to the victory of his Uni- 


tectual activity is freedom, and nothing but freedom.” 





versity ;’ and then it goes on to explain how the lucky circum- 
stance happened : ‘‘‘ Mr. James Oxon ’ was rowing with the Ox- 


Mr. Jonn Watter, M. P., princip al propri ster of the ford crew, and the latter were on the point of losing the race, 


London Times, in a recent address, calls the ‘‘ gospel” of many 


when the irate uvcle of ‘ dlr. James Oxon’ shouted out from 
the crowd of spectators ‘Jim, if you win, I'll give you the hand 


bad workmen of various parts of the world, the adage, that/of your cousin!’ ‘timulated by this promise and the bright 
** good work is bad for trade.” In other words, thoroughly and | eyes of his lady-love, he put on a spurt, and his crew won by 
honestly manufacture! articles ‘* last too long.” The tendency | half a length. This was fifteen years ago. The unclo kept bis 
of competition is cheapness rather than excejlence; but thos word ; the nephew married his cousin, inherited the family for- 
who follow this idea forget that the repatation of the workman is | tane, and is now blessed with a small regiment of olive br -nch- 
found in the durability of his work, and that when an article|e’. We have received these detaits,” add the ingenious Figaro, 
breaks or falls in the hands of the purchaser, the character of|‘‘ from Mr. James Oxon himeelf.’’ 


the maker breaks or falls with it. The discipline of labor is to 


teach ‘conscientious thoroughness.’""’ The workman 


should Enouisu Sport.—Last year some of the Oxford and 


“take pride in his work ” or, to use @ significant expression, awbr dge students, celebrated the boat race by a drunken row 
‘put his character into it.” The sentences with which the ad-|in the infamous Argyle Rooms in London. This year they riot- 
dress concludes are: ‘‘ No station is so high as tu be exempt|ed at Evan’s Assembly Rooms, the other resort being closed 


from this duty; none so low as not to be dignified by the faithful 





discharge of it. The works themselves upon which all this labor egies Chom, ene Cages Uy Neusling the Saautinns, 688 Sete. 


is bestowed must, of necessity, perish; but the qualities which 


ing the pieces ac the sinzers on the stage, John Galloway, a 


have been gained by the faithful and honest di-charge of the |C®mbridge man, and the champion boxer of his University, was 
daily duties of life vill endure forever, and find scope for their| ‘be leader in the disorder. He defied the employees of the es- 


exercise in a higher and nobler sphere.” 





tablishment and thereupon a waiter named Newbury accepted 
the challenge. A ring was formed and the fight was begun be- 
tween the students in evening dress and the waiter in white 


Victor Huco on Women’s Ricuts.—The Society | jacket and apron. At the close of the first round, however, they 


tor the Improvement of the Condition of Women have 


sent an| Were stripped to their waists. Both were athletes, well trained 


address to Victor Hugo, appealing to him, in the name of right, in boxing, and the fight was bloody and desperate. The Hornet 


to Jend them the aid of his valuable voice, The poet replies in 


the following characteristic letter: 


Mespames: I have received your address, which does me 
honor. | am aware of your hoble and legitimate demands, In 


our society, such as it has been made woman suffers. 


right to claim a better fate. I myself am only a conscience, but 
1 understand your rights, and to obtain them is one of the duties 
of my life. You are, therefore, not wrong to rely on my good- 
will and assistance. Man was the problem of the eighteenth 
century; woman is the problem of the nineteenth. And who 

Roary says child- that is, the future. The question thus 


says W 


says: ‘‘in the midst of the fourth round, the time for closing 
the room having arrived, the proprietor attempted to put out 
the gas, which gave rise to several other battles, the gentlemen 
defending the lamps as if they were guns. A gas man was seri- 
‘D/ ously wounded and a waiter very badly hurt. ‘till Galloway 
She is|and Newbury fought on, blood flowing fr ely. When at length 
the gas was put out at the main, ‘he ring was still kept, and 
wax tapers and matches were lighted, At least one hundred 
men struck up lights in this way, and by their fitful glimmer 
Galloway got his final blow, and was doubled up. He was car- 
ried away insensible by his friends, and Evans was not cleared 
of the mob untill halt past one in the morning.” 


information chiefly from the records this session of the House of 
Commons, enumerates Irish grievances. ihe catalogue runs 
thus: ‘A royal residence, Home Rule, fixity of tenure, deaomi- 
national education, reduced franchise, free election of felons, 
better cottages, and cheap whiskey.” 


put appears in all its profundity, and on its solution depends the 
fate of the supreme social battle. What a strange and anomalous |- 


heart of man. Before the law she is a minor, incapable, with- 
out civil action, without political right—in short, she is nothing; 


ression: women can do all against man, but nothing for herself. 
t is imprudent of the law to make her so weak when she is so 


A New Poisonous Snake at THE Lonpon Zoo.oei- 
situation! In reality, man depends on you, for women holds the | can Ganpex.—A wonderful poisonous snake, says the London 


Daily News, purchased from Mr. Charles Jamrach, the well 


before the family altar she is everything because she is the mo- knows animal desler of 8t. George @ street Ea:t, bas jest found 
ther. The domestic herrth is what she makes it; at home she is |® home in a cage on the south side of the snake house in the 
the mistress of good and ill. Sovereignty complicated by op-| Zoological Gardens. This is a snake eating snake, hence called 
Ophiophagus Elaps-Hamadryas Ophiophagus. 
strong. Let us recognize that weakness and protect it; let us re- his magnificent ted k ve ‘T i B 
cognize tbat strength and counsel it. here lies the duty of man | Of the Indian Peninsula,’ has ably described this creature. We 
and there is also his interest. No. I shall never cease to say it | learn from this high authority that this most formidable of poi- 
the probl.m is laid down, and it must be solved. She who bears | sonous snakes is found, but not commonly, in India, the Anda- 
half the burden ought tc have balf the right. Half of the hu-| man and Philippine Islands, &. 
man race is deprived of equality; it must be given to them. | midable of known venomous snakes. 





It is the largest and most for- 
It is not only very power- 


This will be one of the grand glories of our grand century. L t/ ful. but also active and aggressive. Dr. Fayrer figures two spec- 
the right of woman counterbalance the right of man—that is to| imens in the attitude of striking, in splendid plates drawn trom 
say, let the laws be placed in conformity with the morals and | life by native artists. One specimen is seven feet nine, and the 


manners of the country. Accept, mesdames, my respects, 





other eleven feet ten. ‘ihe specimen in the Gardens is over sev- 
en feet in length. ‘he worst of the snake is, he will not run 


Lonpon Foormen.—The Pall Mall Gazette says: |®Way when attacked ; he will not only turn upon his enemy, but 
“ An uneasy fealing pervades society with regard to its footmen. |!!! pursue him. We read in Dr. Fayrer’s book : “‘4n intelli- 


It is confidently stated that there exists an association of London 


gent Burman told me that afriend of his one day stumbled 
upon a nest of these serpents, and immediately retreated, but 


footmen, under the rules of which these ‘‘faithful and attached | the o!df:male gave chase. The man fled with all speed over 
domestics ’ are bound to stay in no place under any ciroumstan- | hill and dale, dingle and glade, and terror seemed to add wings 
ces for a longer period than two years. Even if they lose wages to his flight, till reaching a small river he plunged in, hoping 


by the change it must be made. The ru’'es of the association 
are like the laws of the Medes and Persians—they are unaltera- 


he had then escaped his fiery enemy; but, lo! on reaching the 
opposite bank up reared the furious hamadryad. its dilated eyes 
g istening with rage, ready to bury its fangs in his trembling 


ble. This cuts society to the heart; for, not only are the mag-|vody. In utter despair he bethought bimself of his turban, and 
nificent creatures treated with the utmost consideration by their|in a moment dashed it upon the serpent, which darted upon it 
employers, but they become the possessors of many family se- | like lightning, and for some moments wreaked its vengeance in 
crets, which, conveyed from one householi to another, tend to/ furious bites, after waich it returned quietly to its tormer 
loosen rather than consolidate the bonds of affection which | haunts." The | engali name is Sunkerchor, or breaker of shells} 


unite, or ought to unit:, every Christian community. 


In the | It lives in the forest and grass jungles, is especially fond of hol- 


meantime Jeames will do well to act cautiously in the matter of | low trees, and is a good climber. The snake charmers in India 
combination. Already he is being superseded in many families | prize it highly, but they fay it is dingly dangerous to 
by the parlor maid, who, it 1s found, makes less noise in wait-| catch, and difficult to handle. ‘he specimen at the Gardens is 
ing, gives far less trouble, and, with the exception of his ‘‘ car-|in excellent health. Shortly after his arrival he was fed by Wol- 

duties,” isas aservant his equal in every respect. He|land, the keeper, who put an ordinary English snake into his 
will also do well to ponder over a terrible example which w's | cage ; the ophiophagus quickly devoured the English snake by 
made last century of a large number of servants who combined | boltiog him head first. in general appearance this new snake 
against their employers. Inthe Annual Register of 176) it is|is very like a common cobra, except that when he spreads his 


stated that ‘near fifty English servants who lately went ove 





hood he is seen to be marked in very pretty bands not unlike 


with their masters to join the English troops in Germany having |the patterns on oil-cloth. The head is somewbat almond- 
resolved to raise their wages and perquisites, their masters dis-| shaped, exceedingly lizard like, not flat and triangular like that 
charged them; they then procured passes to return to England; | of the rattlesnake. Ween sitting up with his hood expanded. 
but, the affair being known on their arrival at Sheerness by the | the snake is continually jerking his head in @ restless manner, 
captain of the Princes Koyal man-of-war, he sent his long-boat| reminding us of the qui k, darting action of the commcn green 
ashore and pressed them into his Majesty's service.” There is| lizard ; the eye is exceedingly clear and bright. When disturb- 
at the present moment in many quarters a strong feeling in favor | ed he hisses loudly, and shows bis temper by extrnding his long, 
of compulsory military service. he present government: is | black-forked tongue, which he vibrates with marvellous celerity. 


very s'rong, which is a ‘emp ation to become unscrupulous. 


‘he lower part of the window of the cage now inhabited by this 


What more likely than that it should avengy the wrongs of | snake has been painted white, in order that his naturally. hasty 
— by commencing the experiment with the London foot-| temper shall be disturbed as little as possible by the morning 
mer 














calls of visitors, 





















































































A Writer in an English newspaper, deriving his: -« 


Art a RECENT visit of Sir Alexander Cockburn, the 
Lord Chief Justice of Englan d, to a country town, the inhabi- 
tants got up an ovation in his honor, and the whole neigbborhood 
went into boliday attire. Addresses were presented and much ex- 
citement prevailed, the opinion being general that the present 


rear Justice is one ofthe ablest Judges who have occupied the 
ench, 


Unmarriep Women have rights in Aberdare, Wales, 
which should make them the envy of their companions in soli- 
tude elsewhere. Thirteen women were charged recently, at 
Aberdare, with rioting. All were found guilty, and the mar- 
ried ones were fined £1, while the single ones got off on pay- 
ment of ten shillings only. 





A Botp Prosecr for the civilization of Africa is 
announced in England. ‘This is the formation of a eacal for 
commercial purposes from the mouth of the river Pelta, on the 
Atlantic, in the neighborhood of Cape Juby and Cape Pejador, 
opposite the Canary Islands, to the northern bend of the Niger — 
at limbuctoo, a distanee of 740 miles !o such a highway for 
opening up the African continent it is believed there are no fore 
midable obstacles, but that the conformation of the great desert 
of Sabara favors the scheme. The author of the project ig Mr, 
Donald Mackenzie. 





Wuisxey Dringine in Scortanp.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says: ‘ ‘We're no vera fou, but we're gaily yet,” will be 
the impression of natives of Scotland on considering the follows 
ing figures supplied by a correspondent: Scotland spent last 
year fully seven millions on whiskey for her own consumption, 
At the same time it appears from the return of the value of lands 
and heritages in Scotland presented last year to Parliament that 
the annual value of these was £18,698,804, and that these figures 
represented—1. Gross annval value of Ionds and beritages other 
than those contained in burghs of more than 2'),000 inhabitants, 
£13,516,848; 2. gross annual value of lands and heritages in said 
burgha, £5,181,956—together making, as above, £18,698, 805, 
On contrasting these details, it appears that the people of Scot- 
land now expend on whiskey alone more than half the annual 
value of the lands and heritages which are outside of the nine 
Isrger burghs in Scotland, and more by two millions a year than 
the whole value of these as contained within these burghs,” 





A Breacu or Promise case lately tried at Shrewsbury 
England, was the outcome of a disagrement about total absti- 
nence, Mr. Hurst, the defendant, is the son of a clergyman, 
and has been taught to abbor alcohol. Miss Wynne, the plain- 
tiff, isthe duughter of a rollicking ‘quire, and has been accus- 
tomed ‘o drink wine and ale habitually. They became matrimoni- 
ally engaged, and everything wa: got ready for the wedding, 
Miss Wynne had promised to give up intoxicating beverages 
after her marriage, but jast before the time set for that event she 
wrote to Mr. Harst; 
‘*Dear Tom; About the drink, and your not allowing it fo 
come into your house. My-mo ber hes always let me have a little 
dianer and balls. J do not think I couid prowise you todo 
without a little, but I will try to do without i if you wish me.” 
Tha did no 6a isfy lear Tom, and he demanded an unequivo. 
cal pledge of to'al abs inence. Tho young woman refused to 
promise and when he would not marry her, she sued bim for 
breach of promi e. Dear Tom will pay £25 and cos a. 





Agri Srectroscoric and Electrical Observations. , 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times mentions that 
the French aerial Navigation Society have resolved to organize a 
series of night ascents for the purpose of spectroscopic and elec- 
trical abservations, and a balloon called the Zenith, containing 
five passengers, accordingly started from Paris about 6 o'clock on 
Tuesday evening, March 23rd. Wednesday passed without any 
tidings of them, and some uneasiness began to be entertained, 
but Thursday a telegram arrived from Bordeanx announcing 
that, after a twenty-three hours’ journey, the balloon alighted on 
the desert tracts near Arcachon. The minimum temperature 
they encountered was 4 degrees centigrade below zero. A 
splendid lunar halo was seen in the form of a cross, the possi- 
bility of which has been questioned by some pliysicists, and 
was a splendid daybreak with the sea cnthe horizon, ‘The bal- 
loon skirted the coast for eleven hours, and passed along the Gi- 
ronde. There was afterwardacalm and a brilliant sun, two 
cross currents, one above the other, driving the balloon by turns 
over landand sea. Between 9 and 11 some interesting sketches 
were taken. Four pigeons were sent off, but do nol appear to 
have found their way to Paris. This trip is said to be the long- 
est ever made by a balloon. 





Wantep—Awn Epitor. The Pall Mall Gazette says; 
* The story about the King of B rmab which bas for some time 
past been going the round of the papers is au old one refurbish- 
ed. His Majesty, so it is said, intends shortly to publish a 
newspaper, and those of his subjects who decline to subscribe to 
it are to be beheaded. The real facts of the caso, as we under- 
stand them, are comical enough. About four years ago the 
King of Burmeh wished to start a weekly newspaper, in the ver- 
nacular andin English, and forthwith consulted an eminent 
British official then in Burmab, about the matter. His Majesty 
said there need be no trouble about minor details; he would see 
to them himself; what he wanted was a competent English edi- 
tor, with Anglo-Indian experience of journalism, to whom «& 
thousand rupees a month would be paid. His Majesty added 
that he would only make one stipulation, namely—that the edi- 
tor shoald pledge himself to follow with constant approval the 
line of policy adopted by the Court, that nothing displeasing to 
his Majesty should ever appear in the journal, and thatin the 
case of these rules being infringed the editor should beforehand 
sanction his liability to receive immediately five hundred strokes 
on the sole of the foot with the ‘‘sluckkak wukk ’—whatever 
that may mean! ‘he capital of the Burmese empire ts still io 
want of a newspaper,” 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
NGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXIV. 


PENRICE CASTLE, 
THE WISTORY. 

The xuins of Penrice Castle stand on a romantic 
elevation, overlooking a nestling piece of water 
known as Oxwich Bay, receding into that part of a 
peninsular form of land in the southwestern extremity 
of Glamorganshire (South Wales) which is contigu- 
ous to Southsea, | 
It is one of a number of ancient castles with which 
this part of the country may be said to be “studded,” 
among which Pennarth, Oxwich, Oystermouth, and 
others will be found marked on the map. It is one 
of the strongholds which the “Great Earl of War- 
wick,” he who was surnamed the “ King maker,” gar- 
risoned with sections of his numerous forces, and 
forming portions of a line of defence, as they did, 
against any encroachments on land, they commanded 
all approaches by sea. The castle afterward came 
into the possession, alternately, of the Penrices, from 
whom it is named, and the Mansels. The present 
fabrie of that name, which includes the remains of 
the old building, was erected in 1782, by Keck, for 
R. M. Talbot, Ese., and was formed from the stones 
of the Margam Abbey. It has a fine sea view. | 
Little, however, is recorded of them in history; 
they being, like fortresses of even greater pretensions, 
absorbed in the more momentous events of the time 
when we find the name recorded. Doubtless, Penrice 
Castle played its part in its day; but the annalist and 
the antiquary are alike silent—or all but silent—on 
the matter; and while the beauty of the rain, wear- 
ing an aspect somewhat stern and grave, it must be 
owned, may please the taste of the gazer, our readers 
will take at our bands, such form of tradition as is 
identified with its name, in the following story: 

THE HATED NUPTIALS. 
THE LEGEND. 

When the era of theKing-maker was gone by, and 
among others, Penrice Castle, found itself rid of the 
men and munitions, the soldiers, the fierce marauders 
and mercenaries, who, from time to time, had been 
garrisoned there, until summoned to the field—when 
peace was within its walls, and it was far removed 
trom the turmoil of life ever going forward in the busy 
heart of England—when only a few retainers were 
maintained as a matter of state, and others from neces- 
sity, there was dwelling within Penrice Castle, as its 
Governor—a reward for faithful services rendered in 
hard-fought fields, and a peac:ful retreat for infirmities 
and advancing age -cne Sir Mergan Vaughan, a brave 
old commander, who had now hung up his sword, to let 
it* rest tranquilly in that quict nook ; and with him, a 
little neice, Gwynneth Vaughan, with hair of gold and 
eyes of bluc, and a beautiful in her Anglo-British lovli 
ness, as anything ever beheld in a dream. 

For Gwynneith Vaighan was the daughter of the 
Welsh Knight's brother—long ago dead in the battle- 
field—who had warried the daughter of a proud, wealthy, 
titled, high-born, English house. Attracted by the per- 
sonal grace of this soldier of fortune, the lofty-born 
lady had so irrevocably bestowed her affections upon the 
man of her heart, that no fear of the anger nor indigna- 
tion of her parents or relatives troubled her. 

She wedded this seion of the house of Vaughan, who 
left her soon a widow and a mother. Persecuted by 
her relatives to marry again, and harrassed by numerous 
suitors, when she was once more free—but loving her 
dead husband still in his grave on the field of battle— 
she fell into a melancholy, which soon became an incura- 
ble malady ; and she only lived long enough to place 
her little daughter into Sir Morgan Vaughan’s hands, 
praying the living brother to take charge of the dead 
on2’s child, aud then passed away forever. 

Her family—they were of the D’Harcourt’s, of Sus- 

sex—mourned sumptuously fer her, and sought to take 
away her child ; but Sir Morgan had borne it away, and 
would not give it to them, so that they might, by some 
future brilliant match for her, wipe away the stain of 
what they termed a mesallianc’. 
Hereupon, a compromise was entered into; and, 
while Gwyoneth was being brought up at his old Castle 
of Penrice—watehed for, and over, with thé most jealous 
eare, while Sir Morgan was away at the wars,—he ac- 
cepted for her the guardianship of an elderly dowager 
of the family of the Vanes—an intriguiging spinster, 
though at the time,a haughty and splendid dame of 
forty-five. The Lady Dorothea D’Ilarcourt had never 
yet met with her mite ; and at the time that Sir Mor- 
gan Vaughan returned to the castle—fifty years old by 
time, and twenty years older in wounds and soldierly 
sufferings—Gwynneth Vaughan was fifteen years of age, 
and the Lady Dorothea was five and-fitty—a grand, 
grave, stately, and imposing personage, her aspect chill- 
ing one with dread, and the fire in her haughty eye mak. 
ing the gazer shrink beneath its glow. 

Such were the three, dwelling within Penrice Castle 
at the period our story opens, 





Let us introduce our readers to a scene which oc- 
curred within the principal apartment of the castle, on 
one momentous morning—momentous in every sense for 
Gwynneth Vaughan. 

Overlooking the noble expause of the waters of the 
bright bay, from the window at which the Lady Doro- 
thea now stood—sombre, breoding, and filled with evi- 
dent anxiety--her restless gaze natu-ally wandered 
over the wooded hills, the rugged promontories, and 
golden sands skirting the bay. 


a small bark had just dropped her sails and anchored ; 
and from a movement on board among a group of per- 
sons, it was rightly conjectured that some person, of 
perhaps more consequence than common, was about to 
land, and possibly, upon some matter of importance con- 
nected with those in the castle. 

And the Lady Dorothea muttered, “It is well! The 
reckless scapegrace has, at the least, come to my sum- 
mons. If he do but be guided ss 

She said no more ; but while a small cavaleade was 
slowly advancing towards the castle, the entrance of 
Gwynneth into the chamber changed the current of het 
thoughts—or perhaps aided it—and a long conversation 
ensued between them. 

These two females were as great a contrast as light 
from dark—as the yellow gold from the white silver— 
as youth from age—beauty from repellant maturity, 
wihch has grown stern and imperious. 

Simple to childisbness, in her winning and endearing 
ways, Gwynneth seemed to carry with her a spell of 
power over the in ractable, domineering aunt, the Lady 
Dorothea There was something so irresistibly winning 
in her words and ways—so much trust and confidence 
in her frank manner—so utter an absence of doubt, 
fear, hesitation, or aught approaching to the shadow of 
guile, as disarmed all who approached her of every sha- 

ow of suspicion. It seemed as if she compelled, by 
some inexplicable force, the same frankness on the part 
of others she herself exhibited. Hence it was that she 
felt herself puzzled, not to say troubled at times, in th 
presence of her aunt, whose strong will rose in rebellion 
against the spell which the pure spirit of the other in- 
stinctively exercised ; and hence, also, that of late the 
temper ot the Lady Dorothea had been capricious to a 
degree; the next moment, bland, caressing, and kind. 

As the beautiful girl entered the room, the Lady Do- 
rothea advanced to meet her, took her fair head b tween 
both her hands, looked her fixedly in the face, and bend- 
ing down, imprinted a kiss upon her white forehead. 
“Thou art shaming the roses—ay, and the lilies to 
boot, my Gwynncth,” said the lady. “One would think 
there was some subtile cosmetic powers in these Gla- 
morgan breczes.” 

“It must be Aurora’s fingers, dipped in dews and 
mixing up her colurs, then,” replied Gwynveth, laughing 
and showing her pearly teeth. ‘I have been chasing the 
butterflies throu rh the castle gardens, and playing hide- 
and-seek with Sir Morgan. 1 declare,” she added, with 
afresh burst of laughter, “that I have left my uncle 
hunting for me now.” 

“Were that face to show itself mid the nobles of 
the Court of Edward, it would canse some fluttering 
among them,” remarked the Lady Dorothea. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Gwynneth; “is it, then, so 
startling that it would surprise them ?” 

“Child,” returned the lady, with an impressive air, 
“ you do not kuow how beautiful you are.” 

“T should,” answered Gwynneth, with her usual 
frankness, “since my uncle Vaughan is always telling 
me so.” 

“You are not aware of its power, Gwynneth!” returned 
the other, with an accent that was almost solemn. It 
made Gwynneth shrink. 

“LT hope it will work no harm,” she returned; but 
though the shady light of her glance beamed on the la- 
dy’s countenance, that light grew troubled. 

“farm !’’ repeated the other with a change, almost 
exulting, in her voice. ‘It may lead thee to 
take thy place amongst the highest in the land; 





| drew her to the window which overlooked the bay, 
| where they both sat. 

“You know, child, that in order to preserve the 
| peace and harmony of two families, your mother gave 
;you up to the care of your uncle; and I—I quitted 
the great world, with its many attractions — the 
Court, in which I moved—the hopes I had cherished, 
|for the greater hopes in you, in order to be near you.” 
/ “You were kind, dear aunt,” — and Gwynneth’s 
‘bright and laughing face grew serioas, as she kissed 


Her eye at last rested upon a little fishing village, the lady’s hand. 
which lay on the margin of the bay, far below the sha-| 
dow of the frowning old castle, where, by the rude jetty, |to demand some concession in return,” the Lady Do- 


“Tt is now our turn, having surrendered so much, 


rothea began. 

* And that is—not to leave Penrice,” exclaimed 
Gwynneth, with a dread so real written in her face, 
that it could not be mistaken. 

‘*That must follow; but listen,” returned her aunt, 
decisively, and in a tone and manner that was intend- 
ed to remove any farther doubt. “We have some 
claim upon you, Gwynneth—upon your love, your 
gratitude, your obedience; and in your mother’s 
name, if I should fail for my own sake, I would urge 
it”’—and she paused, waiting to observe the effect of 
her words, 

“What would you have?’ demanded Gwynneth 
with a real terror shadowed upon her lovely face. 

“T have said that you must marry some day.” 

“Well, if I must-——"” and Gwynneth grew very 
white. 

* And we would have you still with us—among us— 
our own still—beautiful, honored, wealthy !” pursued 
the lady. 

“And you know how poor I am,” laughed Gwyn- 
neth: “a pcrtionless, dowerless orphan !” 

“T know what I know!” was the sententious re- 
ply, to which was added a nod of peculiar emphasis, 
which might have piqued the curiosity of Gwynneth, 
had she, in reality, possessed any. She fell into a re- 
verie. 

“ Are you thinking, my dear Gwynneth, of what I 
have been saying to you?” asked her aunt, at length. 

“fam trying—I think I am trying to do so,” an- 
swered the poor girl, confusedly; and then she rose 
from her chair, approached the window, and looked 
forth. Suddenly she exclaimed. “How now? Here 
comes a cavalier, and his train !—a real cavaleade, I 
declare” and Gwynneth, with the curiosity of one 
who rarely beheld a novel sight, looked eagerly forth. 

‘* Ay, indeed !” said Lady Dorothea, while she was 
watching every play of light and shade on her niece’s 
face. 

* And, by my troth, a right handsome man, too!” 
added Gwyneth, in her outspoken fashion. 

“Do you say so?” cried the other, as eagerly. 

“A very handsome man! Young, too! Now 
where goes he? Perhaps to Pennarth—to Ox- 
wich ” and Gwynneth parsed, 

“Perhaps to Penrice,” suggested the Lady Dor- 
othea. ‘ Why, as I live !”-—and she had, by this, ap- 
proached the window.—“ am I deceived ?” 

“What mean you, dear aunt?” asked the young 

girl. 
a think, truly, I know him! My own nephew, 
the gallant Count Vane d'Harcourt, if I do not mis- 
take! What do you say, child?” and she turned to 
Gwynneth. 

But Gwynneth all of sudden had become silent. 

There was a kind of guilty blush on her cheeks, 
her eyes were downcast, and a certain exquisite con- 
fusion added to her beauty, and aided the charm 
which her presence ever had upon those around her. 
Even the determined Lady Dorothea was not proof 
against it. However, she carelessly remarked, ** He 
is actually keeping his promise, and forsaking the gaie- 
ties of the Court and the duties of the camp, by pay- 
ing me a long-promised visit. Come, Gwynneth, let 
us go and receive him;” and she arose. 

“[—TI never saw him before !” stammered Gwyn- 
neth. 

“ Why, what of that ?” demanded her aunt, sharply. 

“ Nor heard of him,” the maiden proceeded. 

“Have you forgotten that I have often mentioned 








place thee at at the head of the proud family 
of the D’Harcourts—the lofty line from whom thy 
mother descended. Thou shalt move in the Courts 
of kings——” 

“Td rather stay at Penrice !” broke in Gwynneth. 

* Girl!” was the fierce rejoinder, “are you degen- 
erate! Why, your father, who had the easy temper 
of a Court fool 

* Do you speak of my father ?” 

“T mean, that even he had his share of ambition, 
too,” she responded; “and [ would have you feel 
that aspiration for the honors of life which becomes 
your blood and birth; for,” she added, with em- 
phasis, “ some day thou must marry, Gwynneth.” 

“So my uncle says. Id marry Aim /”—and. she 
laughed—* only it’s forbidden. Vm sure I love him 
well enough.” 

“Gwynneth, do not dare to jest with what may 








turn out to be very serious earnest,” said the Lady 
J ’ y 








Dorothea, “Sit down and listen to me;” and she’ Timidly s 


‘him to you ?” said her aunt, a little sternly, and bend- 
jing her looks upon her. 

“ No—yes—lI forget,” said Gwynneth, hesitating, 
and utterly confounded at what her aunt assumed all 
jat once, 

“Come, child, let us go. You will welcome your 
cousin, surely?” she continued, in a changed voice. 
“You shail soon know each other better. I'm glad 
you think him handsome——Nay, do not fear that I 
shall feed his vanity; but he is of my blood and kin- 
dred, and I love him. Come, come—let us go;” and 
they went. 

At the castle gate, already alighted, and now in the 
court-yard, Count Vane d’Harcourt was advancing to 
meet his relatives, both of whom met and saluted each 
other with 2 lofty courtesy which was not a little diffi- 
cult to comprehend on the part of Gwynneth, whose 
warmer nature would have dispensed with frigid salu- 
tations that posed between the kinsfolk. 

e advanced, as her aunt beckoned to her, 
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and bent lowly down, trembling in every limb, as the! 
Count Vane, with the free air of a gallant, lifted her, 
hand to his bearded lip, and kissed it, saying, “ By 
my knightly honor, fair cousin, but I had little knowl- 
edge of the loveliness which lies secluded on this side 
of the Welsh border. Our fairest dames would find 
their vaunted charms severely tested, were they to 
compete with the dazzling whiteness of that ivory 
neck, the roses of those cheeks, or the vermeil of those 
lips!” and, thinking that he had unquestionably made 
a sensation, by beholding her shrink in a pretty dread 
of him, he again essayed to take up her hand in confir- 
mation of his coarse compliments, when she, with 
quick deliberation, drew it away, and again bowed 
herself. 

“Right, wench, right!” growled Sir Morgan Vaug- 
han in her ear. “By St. David! I love not these 
kissing of hands and free liberties with ladies’ lips and 
cheeks; and, truth to say,” he added, apart, “I love 
the Vanes and D’Harcourts just as little. However, 
we must be hospitable, I suppose. Who te plague 
sent for the fellow, I wonder? What, he will not be 
rebuffed yet, eh ?” 

But Gwynneth was not in the least embarrassed 
now. She read the man at a.glance, and took an in- 
stant and lasting aversion to him from that hour. 
She saw that he thought her a weak, untutored 
maiden, who was likely to be both intimidated and 
attracted by his bold and insolent manners. With all 
his self-esteem, and with all his egotism, he found 
that he had gone a step too far 


“The fool!” muttered the Lady Dorothea, with a 
bitter smile of irritation and scorn; “he hath for once, 
got a lesson ready to his hand, if he have but the wit 
to con it; but he hath undone that in this girl’s heart 
—and I admire her high spirit, the scented popin- 
jay!—which all his devotion, real or assumed, will 
never be able to do. 

* * * * 

“ What think you of my ne 
Gwynneth ?” asked the Lady 
one day when they were alone 

“‘ He does not give me much time to think of him,” 
answered Gwynneth, quietly; “ and, indeed, if I were 
to think of him, I should have very little to think 
about.” 

“You are sareastic, Gwynneth,” said her aunt. 
“ What would you think supposing you were asked to 
marry him ?” 

“To marry him!” echoed Gwynneth. 

* Ay, girl, such is really the purpose in hand.” 

“T should think myself to be very ill-used in such a 
proposition !” 

“ Would you refuse him ?” continued her aunt. 

“ And wherefore not? I should not refuse him the 
less, forall he is my cousin;” and the young girl looked 
very decisive. 

* And our hopes for your ha 
and the honor of our house 

“T may take an interest, my dear aunt, in hopes for 
my own account; and I fear me that the Count Vane 
d’Harcourt would never advance the honor of your 
house in wedding me.” 

“ Wherefore ?” and a quick, stern gleam was in the 
lady’s eye. 

“From the simple impossibility of the thing, my 
dear aunt.” 

“You are decided, then?” continued the Lady 
Dorothea. 

“Tam!” and Gwynneth looked very stern. 

“To accept Beware! to accept, I say ?” 

“To reject, once for all, and forever!” was the 
reply. 

“And he so young, so rich, so renowned, so hand- 
some? Hum! hum!” murmured the Lady Dorothea, 
as she looked steadily at the placid face of Gwynneth. 


Of a truth, the Count was handsome enough. He 
was clearly conscious of it, too, and perfumed and 
curled himself, by the aid of his Italian attendart, in a 
most marvellous manner. But beneath the handsome 
mask lay a depraved nature, shining coldly out of 
his eyes, and lurking in the insincere curves of his 
haughty lip. Insolent, overbearing, exhibiting an ir- 
ritating condescension of treatment towards the young 
maiden, her spiritr ose in revolt against him; and while 
she betrayed no anger, no passion, the very calm on 
her brow only provoked him the more that he could 
not ruffle it, 

The Lady Dorothea spoke, and spoke to the purpose. 

“ Listen to me, Gwynneth, and do you once for all 
and forever learn that though you may assert your will, 
express your opinion, ard deem yourself free, you will 
do precisely as I dietate to you—that you will implicit- 
ly obey me henceforth !” 

“Aunt !—Lady Dorothea!” and for the first time 
Gwynneth felt fear. 

‘No heroics now! It is necessary—necessary—do 
you hear?” said the other, pursuing her theme with 
hateful ecldness, like one who had made up her mind 
what course to pursue ; “ it it necessary that you should 
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wed Count Vane d'Harcourt, your cousin, and none |his eupidity being awakened at the mention ot Gwyn- | morse, ; 
other; and I, who say so, will see that itis done! You neth’s wealth, and so far overmastering the fear that) found peace in death! 








will do well to submit, therefore—to make up your! his kinswoman’s strangely suspicious demeanor had 
mind without farther question.” aroused within his heart,—t by my word, if you but 

“T will hear what my uncle says to this,” cried, show me the way to become the master of her hand, 
Gwynneth, in tears, an angry flush on her cheeks, and|and the owner of this noble heritage and dowry, you 
her lips trembling with defiance. ‘Is this the love you shall not find me a laggard.” ; 
bear me ?” she cried, with passionate indignation. “T thought it!’ and a smile, half in exultation, and 
“Tove you better than you dream of, Gwynueth ; half in scorn, mantled on her stern face, —“ I thought 
but you will not see Sir Morgan—not until the morn-|it! It is the spirit of our house, which won broad 
ing. Wait until the morning. Nay, he will not return |'ands and honors by their good swords—ay, and by oth. 
until late, and you must wait perforce ; but if you love er means, no matter what, so they conduced to place it 
me——” )among the bighest and the most influential ; and now 















“Away! I love you not, nor shall you find in me a! 
willing slave to any one’s will, much less to be his wife. | 
Never—never! ” and she left the chamber, determined 
to make her stout old unele her partisan in the matter. | 
He would never allow her to be coerced, she knew. 

But the good and kindly knight, the loving and affee-| 
tionate protector of his dead brother's child, had fallen’ 
during the night into that sleep out of which men never | 
awaken more. He was dead—sleepinz in the sweet, | 
dead calm of that unbreaking rest, where all tears, | 


sighs, and cries are unavailing. 
* * * | 


* ok * 


Days passed away—the days of obsequies and mourn- 
ing—and Gwynneth remained much iu her chamber ; 
but the aunt still stayed at Penrice Castle, aud seemed, 
little by little, to be usurping the state and functions of 
its late Lord. 

The following conversation, which took place between 
the Lady Dorothea and her nephew, will explain the 
nature of the projects now in hand: 

“ You cancot woo her, nephew ; you are too finished 
a coxcomb, too shallow a fool, too conceited—in a word, 
not worthy of her!” 

“Lady Dorothea!” and the elegant Count drew him- 
self up. 

“Poor, pooh!” was the contemptuous rejoinder ; 
“all that is thrown away upon me, and you cannot be 
other than what you are, and I regret it. You cannot 
woo her ; you must win her—you must wed her! Do 
you hear me ?—you must wed her! That’s why I sent 
for you hither.” 

“To what end?” asked the Count, who stood in 
some dread of his relative. 

“Ts she not fairer than most dauzhtcrs of men? Are 
you not ruined? Does not dishonor stare you in the 
face? TI have heard, sir, of pledges you cannot redeem 
—of lands pawned beyond redemption—of costly vices 
—of extravagant follies; and our house is fast sinking.” 

“Granting this, yon Welsh girl is poor,” he mut-| 
tered. 

“Speak with respect of this Welsh girl, Count ; she 
has my blood in her veins. I doubt if you have any as 
pure; but you are my nephew—you represent our 
house, or shortly will do so ; and it is because of our 
house, and not for your sake, that I act now.” 

“And yet, if we are both so poor ” he began. 

“She is rich—an heiress!) The wealthiest maiden in 
the principality cannot bring to her husband such a 
dowry as she can; it is the ransom ofa king! Ah!| 
you are rousing up now!” 

« Explain to me, my aunt, for I confess I do not clear 
ly comprehend you. She an heiress! Well, what 
then?” 

‘“She knows it not. Her blunt and fiery uncle knows 
it not. Few are aware of the same besides nyself. The 
recent death of one who has long been lost sight o!— 
one of our family, also—who went into France, and 
dwelt there in the cloistered gloom of a nunnery, with- 
out taking the veil, and dying, has left her whole pos- 
sessions—lands, forests, palaces, and gold—to this hum- 
ble-hearted, but lofty-spirited girl; and this must, this 
shali be yours—yours, Count ; but it requires, if not 
management, at least perseverance and determination.” 

“Oh, for that you shall not find me lacking,” was the 
answer. 












































attend to me, while 1 put before you the plan I find it 
necessary to pursue.” 

And so for an hour they remained closeted together, 
he listening intently ; startled, possibly, at her deter- 
mination and thorough intensity of purpose, but over- 
borne by her dominant will, and being the humble and 
plastic agent of her imperial commands 

* * * 


* * 


One morn the Castle bell sounded merrily as for 
bridal, and the servants and retainers were all in a bus- 
tle, hurrying to and fro; for it had been announced 
formally by the Lady Dorothea, that the union of her ° 
niece and nephew was about to take place—the hand- 
some Count Vane d’Har court and the fair, golden haired 
Gwynacth were to be wedded in the Castle chapel. 

They stood at the altar—the Count a little trema- 
lous, and requiring all his audacity to support him un. 
der the withering contempt with which, mingled with 
loathing, Gwynneth regarded him. What was the mys- 
tery of the proud lady’s influence none knew ; but des- 
pite her loathirg and contempt, the persecuted Gwyn- 
neth was there to confirm the assent which had been 
wrung from her. 

A priest from a neigh boring monastery was at the 
altar officiating. The ceremony was awful in its frigidi- 
ty, and something like fear and dread destroyed the ex- 
ultation and the joy and gladness general upon such 
occasions. 

It was over; Gwynneth was a wedded wife, and 
moved away from the sacrificial altar, tearless, cold, and 
stony. Many a whispered doubt, many a shake of the 
heal, many a suspicion passed among the retainers in 
the hall, as they gathered in a state, that might better 
have become a funeral than a wedding feast. 

As for the Lady Dorothea, she was among them— 
haughty and impassible. The Count Vane sought 
almost in vain to make his guests partake of his lugu- 
brious gladness. Giwynneth was in her chamber—her 
bridal chamber now—still, statnresque, immovable as 
stone. 

At last, the night came. The guests departed; the 
servitors retired to their rest; the Lady Dorothea 
alone was seated in the large, gloomy hall of Penrice 
Castle. 

The Count Vane d'Harcourt had entered his bridal 
chamber—the maidens were dismissed—wife and hus« 
band were alone. 

The hours crawledon. Pallid, white, and trembling, 
the Lady Dorothea paced the hall. It was midnight, 

Suddenly a great cry rang throughout the castle—a 
cry of pain, horror, and mortal fear. 

The Count, with cheeks like snow, with dishevelled 
hair, and rent doublet, with red spots upon his vest- 
ments, rushed in—gasping for breath, half killed with 
fear. 

“What is this?” whispered the Lady Dorothea, 
catching him by the arms, 

“She has—she has——See!—look! lo! behold” and 
and tearing away his vestment, a bloody gash was 
seen on his breast. “ She—s/e did it !” he exclaimed. 
“* And, lo! she comes—the tigress—to lap my life’s 
blood!” and he sank, cowering, behind his kinswoman, 
who beheld what appeared to be some dreadful spec- 
tre, stalking from the passage leading to the fearsome 
bridal chamber. 

It was Gwynneth, with a red spot in either cheek, 











‘T loved her far better than you, but our house—our 
house must rise and culminate ;” and she stood up in 
all the erect strength of her unflinching nature. “Tt | 
will be a sacrifice, t know ; for you—yow will never ape | 
preciate the noble crea ure’s worth, and so much the 
worse for her ;” and her rigid face grew very sad per} 
downcast. 

“ Her uncle’s death, ’tis true, does clear the way,” he | 
said. 

“His death!” and her face underwent a frightful 
spasm. “How know you how he died, or who was 
with him? Do you accuse me?” and the strong man 
‘quailed under that fiery lok. 

“Why, how you glare on me!” he exclaimed, turns 
‘ing pale. 

“ Silerce !- Speak not! Night and silence were with | 
us, and cur house rested on my shoulder. Ugh!” she! 
shuddered. ‘What have I to do with him, or him with 
me, now that he is at rest? Test! Does he rest? ”| 
and her voice sank. ‘Else why do I meet his griz-| 
'zled, reproachful face in the corridors, when the shad- | 
‘ows creep and crawl among them? Bah! Count, let us 
speak of this marriage. Do you consent ? 
“By my word,” he said, plucking up courage, and 








| 


with a distorted face, that allied it to madness, Her 
long ¢hair rested on her shoulders—her snowy gar- 
ments were spotted. In one kand she carried a lamp, 
in the other the Count’s dagger—that, too, was 
spotted! 

Slowly she advanced. A moment she paused—with 
that awful look, roving from one to the other, 

“Save me!—save me from her!” shrieked the 
Count. 

But Gwynneth had passed forth—forth across the . 
court-yard—forth out of the castle; the sentinels un- 
barring the gates, as if to some spectral command, 

When the inmates were aroused, and men sent forth 
in search ofgher, hither andtither, throughout the dark 
night, some of them found, in the heart of a lone 
valley, a white heap lying on the ground—a cloud of 
golden hair covering the fallen form, as though it had 
been a halo of glory. 

It was Gwynneth—and Gwynneth was dead! 

The Count Vane @’Harcourt was attainted and dis- 
honored for his share in the base tragedy. The Lady 
Dorothea lived through long years of restless terror. 
The forms never left her side; and she would wring 
her hands, and moan.in the intolerable angvisb of re- 
until at last, the end came also to Aer, and she 
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BLACK BESS: 
An Historical Tale of ‘“‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued.) 

“ What?” 

“One of these very next days, when we have the 
time to spare, and I feel in the humor, I will relate you 
succinctly the whole story of i life, from the com- 
mencement of my career until I met you in the lane, 
but upon one sole condition.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“That you reciprocate the favor, and in return for my 
history give me yours, which | am full of anxiety to 
hear.” 

“ Agreed; and now finish your arrangements with 
Davis here, for I can see he is impatient to be off.” 

“ Well, Davis, my friend, I don’t know there is any 
more I can say. You, of course, will be known as com- 
ing from me, and Johnson will deliver her to you. I 
shall leave you to devise a means of baulking the of- 
ficers, if any should happen to interfere with you, and 
remember when you are once on the back of Black Bess 

ou are safe, for the horse that can run swilter than she 

as yet to be foaled. 

“I know you have a great idea of ber speed, Dick {and 
justly, too, | should imagine, considering the number of 
times that her flectness must have been so vital to you.” 

“Just so. Letus see. It is close upon four now,” 
said Turpin looking at his watch, “and it will takegyou 
rather better thau half-an-hour to get toSevea Dials. 1 
wouldn’t hurry there, though. I think it will be better 
if it is dusk when you arrive.” , 

“I shall certainly stand a better chance of getting off 
f it is, so I will delay my departure half-au-hour.” 

“Do so, my friénd; and, if you are notaware of it 
already, let me tell you, it is the worst of all policy to 
ruin anything by precipitation.” 

“T am well aware of it, and fully believe in its truth. 
I may be back with comparative quickness, and I may 
not return till morning. Itis all accordivg as cireum- 
stances turn cut.” 

{ “1 can trust you, I am well aware, ro I leave you todo 
your best. By-the-by, was the verdict you anticipated 
returned ?” 

“Yes. Felo-de-se’ and they will bury him at the 
cross roads, with a stake through his heart at mid- 
night.” f ; 

“Oh! indeed. Then the probability is Davis, you will 
be absent from that interesting ceremony.” 

“ And glad I shall be, for, what with one thing and 
another, I have had rather more of old Simm’s son thon 
I care about, though if I happened to be at homeit would 





be a bit of satisfaction to know he was thoroughly dis- of the curious villagers. 


posed of.” is ve 

“T daresay it would,” said Tom King; “ but it strikes 
me, you fee! just as much interest and curiosity in the 
matteras Ido. I always make it a point of seeing all I 
ean, and J have never had a chance of seeing one ot 
these midnight funcrals before, so intend to see this one.” 

‘Well, I have not the least objection,” said Tom 
Davis; “I daresay you will find it a most dismal spec- 
tacle.” 

“What do you say, Turpin, ssked King. “I am 

ing; will you bear me company ?” 

“Willingly. Not that I have much relish for such 
scenes; for my taste lics in quite a differentdirection. I 
shall, however, if Davis does not come back before the 
ceremoncy takes place, be — glad to accompany you, 
for, being anxious, the time will hang heavily upon my 
hands, if I have nothing to occupy my theughts.” 

“That’s right!” said Tom; “I didn’t half like the idea 
of going by myself.” 

“And J,” said the landlord, as he moved toward the 
door, “ will go downstairs and get a cup of tca, after 
which I willle off. As for you, gentlemen, I shouldn’t 
advise you to show yourselves at all till night; so I think 
the best thing —_ can do is to lie down and rest, while 
you have the chance.” 

“ All right my boy,” said Dick, ‘and I hope with the 
darkness F shall see you return with Black Bess.” 

CHAPTER XXVI 
"HE BOW STREET RUNNERS ARE VERY WRATH AGAINST 

DICK, AND RESOLVE TO CAPTURE HIM AT ALL HAZARDS, 

WHICH MAKES HIS PROJECTED JOURNEY INTO THE SOUTH- 

WESTERN COUNTIES ALL THE MORE IMPERATIVE. 

Night came. 

Dark, drear, and wintry, with a blustering wind blow- 
ing up from the north-east, bringing ocvasionally with it 
a dash of heavy rain-drops, which came against all objects 
with as much force and suddenness as sea-spray. 

From the horizon tothe zenith the heavens were 


covered with one huge black cloud, which was in no}ment, 


place lighter or thinner then the others—it was like one 
vasi funeral pall. 

It was a vight on which few people would move from 
their tiresides, unless some very powerful motive called 
them abroad; it was, in fine, a night which fitly harmo 
nized with the ghastly ceremony about to be performed. 





It would, indeed, have seemed a profanation—a hide- 
‘ous mockery—if the moon had shed her fair, pure light 
|upon so horrible a scene. 
| Three quarters past eleven was just pealing out from 
Hornsey church when the front doors of the “ Hand and 
Keys,” inn was flung open and the burial train appeared 
upon its threshold. 

Slowly and with solemn steps, the little party, to the 
number of five-and-twenty, made their way across the inp 
yard into the high-road. 

Six persons bore the coffin containing the suicide’s 
remains, and which was to be rudely cast into a hole dug 
in the stony road without the performance of those 
sacred rites the Christian church ordains. 

And as if this were in all conscience pot enough, the 
inanimate clay was to be legally mutilated. 

Truely was it a deed more suited to the sensibilities of 
savages at some carly period of the world’s history than 
civilized men, and that, too, in the middle of the last 
century, when science, art, and good breeding were 
supposed to have reached the highest point of perfection. 
It seems incredible that such could be the opinion of 
those living at the time, when so sickening a custom was 
not only entoleratad but enforced. 

Yes, stranger still to say, this barbaric and inhuman 
law has never been repealed; and it is to avoid its con- 
summation that juries now-a-days, almost invaribly return 
in a case of suicide a verdict of temporary insanity. 

By this means only, can they ensure the burial of the 
corpse in consecrated ground. 


racefui law to be crased from the statute book of Eng- 


There can be but one reply to such a question. 
four lanes cnd, as they expressively termed it—was 


taken up his position to rob the western coach, crossed 
the highway. 

At some remote period it had doubtless been the 
scene of a similiar occurance, from which its unpleas- 
ant designation of Deadman’s Hollow was derived. 
Those persons who had been selected to accompany 
the coffin and to relieve those who bore it from its weight, 


baffled and blown about by the wind, cast but a flicker- 
ing and uncertain light upon the sorrounding objects. 


had agreed, the two highwaymen descended from the 
ittic and followed slowly after them. 

They hung back though considerably in the rear, tak- 
ing care not to expose themselves too much to the gaze 


the suicide absorded all their faculties. They had eyes 
and ears for nothing else. 


out knowing why, that speech’ would be out of place. 


the cross roads in Deadman’s Hollow. 


who were anxiously await:ng the arrival of the cortege. 


sticky clay, that had been turned up from it, were piled 
in a large mound, upon the margin of the grave. 


some seven or eight feet in length, one end of which 
was sharpened toa point. 

A few moments’ bustle and confusion ensued on the 
arrival of the body, but it subsided almost as suddenly 
as it arose. 

“This is a very solemn scete, Dick.” said Tom King, 
drawing his cloak closer round him to protect himself 
from the bleak wind ‘What with the weather, and 
what with this strange funeral, I am chilled to the very 
bone !” 

« And I, too !” said Dick. “ I think, however, we may 
safely venture to draw closer. As we are here we may 
as well see all, for it is not probable we shall have an- 
other opyortunity.” 

“I hope and trust not,” said Tom King. “I could 
hardly credit such things were done, and that is why I 
felt so curious. It is to be hoped so loathsome a spec- 
tacle will in the course of a few years, be wholly 
unknown except by name.” 

The bearers of the ccffin paused for a moment on the 
brink of the grave, and then, letttng go the handles, 





dropped it in. 

It reached the bottom witha strange duld ratttling 
sound. 

“Stand aside, there, you folks,” said a man at this mo- 

pushing his way into the centre of the ring the 
bystanders had formed around the grave; “stand back 
tere will you !” 
__ This man, who was rather short and very fat, and hav- 
jing apparently much of the animal in his composition, 
drew himself up as he uttered these words, with what 
he thought was a dignified air, 





where the narrow country lane, in which ‘Tum King had | ¢, 


carried in their hands huge pinewood torches, which,|},, 


“I suppose that’s the parish beadle,” said Dick, toa 
mau who was standing near him. 

“ Yes;and the parish constable, too. But who are 
you ?” asked the man curiously, “as doesent know him. 
Why, every body knows Tobias Primp !” 

“We are travelers from London,” said Dick, readily, 
“and I daresay the same motive that brought you here, 
brought us too.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Curiosity, to be sure!” 

The man turned away and was silent. 

In the meantime, Mr. Tobias Primp had taken up the 
hedge-stake, and held it in a vertical position. 

‘* Now, then, one or two of you just lend a hand here,” 
he said, with as much authority csif he had been lord of 
the manor. ‘Lend a hand here, and assist me in the 
execution of the law!” 

Several persons sprang with alacrity into the ring. 
“No! no!” shrieked a voice, which, from the tone, was 
evidently afemale one. ‘ No!no! You cannot—sball 
not to the deed!” Fall back, and fill up the grave, but 
do not mangle his poor remains! You will not read the 
prayers for the dead over him, I know; but surely his 
mother’s prayers will prove equally as effacacious !” 

A strange and universal impulse prompted those who 
were thronging round to draw back, and as they did so, 
a woman dashed with wild gestures into the circle. 
Then she fell upon her knees by the grave. 

The light of the torches which the bearers carried 
burned much better now they were not in motion, and 
their light revealed with great distinctness this woman’s 


But would it not, we ask, be better for this most dis-|face and figure. 


She was very old. Her skin was wrinkled, and looked 


— for jurics to be forced to give in a false ver-|ye!lowor than it really was in the dull, red glare of the 
ict! t 


orches. A quantity of thin gray hairs streamed behind 


: ‘ her in the wind, and she clasped her wasted, bony hands 
The nearest cross roads to the “‘ Hand and Keys”—or together with agcnizing earnestness. 


“Get up, low woman,” said Tobias Primp, recovering 
om his suprise, and advancing towards her. “Get up, 


and don’t interfere with the majesty of the law, or Ill 
have you locked up I will.” 


“No! no! you could not keep a mother from witness- 


ing the interment of her son! I tell you, he was my 
son!” she sbrieked. ‘My son! my ownjflesh and blood, 
you understsnd.” 


“ This is horror upon horror,” said Dick; “let us draw 
ck and leave them.” 
“* Never, never,” said Tom King. ‘I will stand by to 


. the last. I cannot prevent them from carrying the sen- 
Davis, the landlord, had not returned from his dan-|¢ 


gerous mission when the procession started, so, as, they | creature any ill usage, th 


ence of the Jaw into effect, but if they offer that poor 
y shall rue it.” 


“ You are right, Tom. 1 forgot the poor mother when 


I spoke. I will stay.” 


King pressed his hand io silence. 
“ Stand back, I say!” again cried Mr. Primp. “Can’t 


. ; you hear what I said, or did the wind blow, as it were! 
Their caution was scarcely necessary, for the coffin of| eh ?” 


‘*My boy—my son—my only one!” screamed the old 


el : woman, springing suddenly to her feet. “‘ Have mercy! 
Both Turpin and King were silent. The solemnity of|spare him—spare him! Friend 


the scene had its due effect upon them. They felt, with- help! Do not let them do so frightful adeed! Save 


1 0 my poor boy from tbat, at least! Save him! Oh! save 
At their slow pace twenty minuves brought them te'him !” 


s—neighbors ! help me ! 


No one stirred, though probably enough, many felt an 


Here they found a large concourse of people assembled, |inclination to do so: but the dread of the consequences of 


interfering with the carrying out of a judicial sentence 
The grave was already dug. The stones and yellow|kept them back. 


“You do not move to help me!” she cried in an- 
guished, despairing tones. ‘‘Must a mother pray to 


Across this mound was laid a newly-cut hedge stake, | YU ia vain to save herson’s remains from a ruthless 


law? Oh you who are fathers and have sons of your 

own, listen to my prayer, save and help him Ha!” 

This last ejaculation was forced from her lips, in con- 

sequence of finding herself in the grasp of two men who 

had been directed to scize her. 

With as much gentleness as possible these two men 

led her away from her son’s grave. 

But her voice as she shouted for her son to be saved 

from his terrible doom, for a long time echoed and re- 

echoed along the highway, but it grew each mowent 

fainter and fainter, until it could be heard no longer. 
Then the ponderous hedge-stake was raised in several 

hands, and swung up and a twice or thrice, so that 

it should descend with greater force. 

It went through the thin elm coffin with a terrible 

sickening crash. 

At that very moment there descended from the sky 

a perfect deluge of rain. 

It seemed as though an enormous cloud had been sud- 

denly reft open, and its contents allowed to fall bodily 

upon ti.e earth. 

The torches were extinguished instantly. 

Then a general movement among those assembled took 

lace. 

P Those who bad been engaged to fill up the grave per- 

formed their task with great rapidity. 

“Stop a minute, Dick!” said Tom King, as he ob- 

served his companion about to withdraw. ‘“‘ Stop a min- 

ute! We are drenched to the skin now, and cannot get 

any wetter, so let us stay and see it all out!” 

ury/\ uttered a growl of impatience and disgatis- 

faction Lit remained. 

(To be coutinued in our next), 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK V.—THE ABBEY SANCTUARY. 


CHAPTER IV—( Continued.) 

She knew not how toact for the best. She did not 
for a moment believe that the Cardinal and the lords 
with him, though hostile to herself, would be acces- 
sory to the destruction of her son; but she feared the 
Protector. 

Still, if Gloucester were resolved to violate the 
Sanctuary, and take away the young Duke by force, 
she eee 6 not prevent him. Since opposition would be 
useless, she judged it the wisest course to yield. 

At this painful juncture, the Abbot entered the hall 
with the young Duke, followed by the Princesses. 

On beholding her son, the Queen immediately arose 
and went to meet him, 

Disengaging himself from the Abbot, the Prince 
flew towards her. She caught him in her arms, and 
covered him with kisses. 

“You will not let them take me away, dearest mo- 
ther ?” he said. 

She strained him to her breast; and the young Duke 
becoming alarmed, repeated the question. 

“There is nohelp. You must go, my sweet son,” 
replied the almost heart-broken mother. “Were I to 
keep you here the Lord Protector would take you hence 
by force.” ba 

“TI did not expect this,” murmurred the Duke. 

The younger Princesses had now come up, and hear- 
ing what the Queen said, gathered round their brother. 

“Since you must go, we will go with you,” they 
said. 

“No, no; stay with the Queen, our mother, and 
comfort her,” rejoined the Duke. “Distress not your- 
self on my account, dearest mother,” he added, to the 
Queen. “Perhaps no harm may happen to me.” 

“Thy youth and innocence ought to guard thee, my 
sweet son,” said the Queen. ‘Bid farewell to thy 
sisters.” 

The young Duke then tenderly embraced them all; 
and the scene was so touching, that even the Cardinal 
and the lords, though well pleased that their mission 
was accomplished, were moved by it. 

“ Something tells me that we shall not meet again 
on earth, sweet brother,” said little Bridget, as she 
kissed the Duke; “but we shall meet in heaven.” 

The Queen had needed all her fortitude to sustain 
herseif at this trying juncture. 

Taking her son by the hand, she led him towards 
those who were waiting for him. 

They bowed as he approached; and the young 
Prince gracefully returned the salutation, bending 
with especial reverence to the Cardinal. 

“ My Lord Cardinal, and you, my lords,” said the 
Queen, “I now deliver my son to your keeping. I am 
confident of your fidelity to him; for I know you will 
not betray the trust reposed in you by the King, his 
father. Before Heaven and man, I shall require my 
son again at your hands.” 

Howard and the other lords made no reply to this 
address, but simply bowed. Cardinal Bourchier, how- 
ever, who was much moved by it, said, “Rest easy, 
madame. I will answer for your son’s safety.” 

She then turned towards the young Duke, and after 
regarding him for a few moments with inexpressible 
affection kissed him, and said— 

“Farewell, my beloved son! All good angels guard 
thee! Let me kiss thee again ere we part, for Heaven 
only knows when we shall meet again !” 

nce more she pressed him to her heart—once more 
she kissed him, and blessed him fervently. 

But the young Prince clung to her, and besought 
her not to send him away. 

Gently detaching his hold, the agonized mother de- 
livered him to Cardinal Bourchier, who advanced to 
take him from her. 

Unconscious that they were conducting the youth- 
ful victim to be sacrificed by his blood-thirsty uncle, 
who was waiting for him in the Star Chamber, the 
lords rejoiced at their success, and cared nothing for 
the unhappy Queen’s anguish. 

Just as he was about to quit the hall, the young 
Duke of York looked back, and beheld his mother, 
with her eyes streamiug, and hands-clasped, and look. 
ing the very picture of despair. His sisters were 
gathered round her. 

He bade them farewell in his heart, and it was his 
last farewel!. 








CHAPTER V. 
HOW TRE MARQUIS OF DORSET TOOK REFUGE IN THE 
SANCTUARY. 

Three days after the removal of the young Duke of 
York, another event occurred calculated to heighten 
the unhappy Queen’s anxiety. 

The Marquis of Dorset, her eldest son by her first 
husband, who had hitherto filled the high offices of 
Constable of the Tower and keeper of the royal trea- 


| When he presented himself to the Queen, she re-' aware that some she was approaching, and, looking up, 
fused to embrace hin, and reproached him bitterly she beheld Lord Hastings. 
)with deserting his post, telling him he ought to have| 
|held the Tower to the last. 


was hope for us,” she said. ‘Now there is none.” 

“ Within 
the last two days I have lost all control in the Tower. 
Deprived of my offices by Gloucester, who has seized 
upon the royal treasures, and appropriated them to his 
own use, I could not enforce obedience from the men 
composing the garrison, and had I not been concealed 
in the Wardrobe Tower, by a servant who continued 
faithful to me, and who subsequently enabled me to 
escape, I should have been lodged in a dungeon, and, 
ere long, brought to the block. Even when I got out 
of the ‘Tower I was not safe, forthe river swarms with 
barks filled with armed men, on the look-out to arrest 
our partisans, and prevent any of them from gaining 
this Sanctuary.” 

“ Ah! dear son, I no longer blame you,” cried the 
Queen. “Heaven be praised, you have escaped! From 
what you say I conclude Gloucester is now in the 
Tower?” 

“He occupies the Palace with his retainers,” replied 
Dorset, “and acts as if he were invested with supreme 
authority, as you may judge, when he styles himself, 
‘Brother and Uncle of Kings, Protector and Defender 
Great Chamberlain, Constable and Lord High Admi- 
ral of England.’ While I was hidden in the Wardrobe 
Tower, I learnt that the King, your son, and his bro- 
ther, the Duke of York are shut up by the usurper in 
some private apartments of the Palace, where none are 
allowed to see them.” 

“ Alas! alas!” exclaimed the Queen, 
they will never come forth again !” 
“T can offer you no comfort, madame,” said Dorset, 
“ for I share your worst fears. Both your sons are now 
completely in Gloucester’s power, and it is not likely 
he will part with his prey.” 

“Have we no friends left to help us in this dire ex- 
tremity ?” cried the Queen. “The King was adored 
in the City. Will not the citizens rise to defend his 
sons ?” 

“ Madame, 9s I understand, the whole city of Lon- 
don has been greatly troubled by these occurrences, 
and many loyal citizens took up arms, demanding that 
the young Princes should be shown to them; but they 
were prevailed upon by Hastings, who has much in- 
fluence with the Lord Mayor and the al lermen, to re- 
tire to their own homes. Thus all hope of assistance 
from that quarter is at an end.” 

“Hastings has ever been my enemy !” cried the 
Queen. “Next to Gloucester himself I fear him 
most.” 

“ And with good reason,” said Dorset. 

At this juncture, Doctor Lewis entered the hall. He 
seemed surprised to find the Marquis of Dorset there, 
aud expressed his great satisfaction and his lordship’s 
ee from the Tower. 

‘J will frankly confess that I never theught to be- 
hold you again, my lord !” he said; “for [am well 
aware that Gloucester intended you destruction, and I 
marvel you have been able to escape from him. You 
are more fortnnate than your brother, Lord Gray, and 
your uncle Lord Rivers.” 

“ What of them ?” cried the Queen, anxiously. “Na 
do not hesitate, good doctor. I have hadso many 
griefs of late, that I am able to bear more.” 

“T thought the sad news must have reached you, 
madame, or I should not have spoken of it,” said the 
physician. “Thus, then, it is, Sir Richard Radcliffe, 
whom you know to be a great favorite with Glou 
cester, and ever ready to execute his master’s behests, 
has entered Pontefract Castle, at the head of a large 
party of men, and seized upon Lord Rivers, Lord 
Gray, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse.” 
sas Te what follows,” said the Queen. 

“Without trial, without sentenee,” pursued the 
physician, “they were dragged into the outer court, 
where their heads were striken off in the presence of 
a vast number of spectators, who were told they were 
traitors, and had conspired with the queen to destroy 
the Duke of Gloueester and his cousin, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the old royal blood of the realm.” 

_ “My brother and my uncle slain!” cried Dorset. 
“ Where will this blood-thirsty tyrant stop ?” 

“ Not till he has slain us all!” said the Queen. “My 
turn may come next, or yours, my son! Heaven only 
knows! I thought I could bear the weight of any 
fresh calamity that might fall upon me, but my 
strength fuils me. Support me to my chamber, Dorset, 
and do you come with me, good Master Physician, for 
I may need your aid.” 

She then quitted the hall, leaning upon her son, and 
attended by Doctor Lewis. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BY WHOM JANE WAS INDUCED TO QUIT THE SANCTUARY. 


On the same day, but at a later hour, Jane was in 
the Abbey cloisters, and was pacing to and fro, with 


“T much fear 








sures, sought refuge in the Abbey Sanctuary, 





her eyes fixed upon the ground, when she became 


| “Till this morning I was not aware you had 
“So long as that fortress was in our power, there taken refuge in the Sanctuary. Had you consulted 
|me I should have advised you to remain in your ap- 
“Hear how I have been cireumstanced, ere you partments in the Palace. Here you are shut out from 
condemn me, madame!” replied Dorset. 






















































After respectfully accosting her, he said— 


all the enjoyments of life, and from all pleassnt in- 
\tercourse with your friends. In effect, you are a 
|prisoner, since you cannot stay far beyond these elois- 
jters. Let me take you hence. I have interest enough 
with the Lord Protector to shield you from all harm, 
and save your property from confiscation.” 

“T doubt not your offer is made in good faith, my 
lord,” she rejoined, “but the Protector can do me 
little injury. [care not for the confiscation of m 
govds. I have more morey with me than I need. 
shall never again take part in the gaities and pleasures 
of the world, so that to be shut up here is no punish- 
ment tome. As speedily as may be, it is my inten- 
tion to retire to a convent.” 

“I might applaud your resolution,” said Hasting, 
“If I thought you were called upon to sacrifice your. 
self thus. But I see no reason for it. So far from 
your charms being on the wane, you have not yet 
reached the meridian of your beauty. When your 
grief has abated you will reappear, looking more lovely 
than ever. No, madame, it must not be. The dis- 
appearance of astar so brilliant would leave a blank in 
the firmament.” 

“My lord,” she replied coldly, “all, you can say 
will fail to move me.” 

“Yet listen to me!” he said, assuming a more ar- 
dent manner. “Circumstances compel me to avow 
my feelings sooner than I intended. The charms you 
would bury in a convent have produced a great im- 
pression upon me. I love you passionately—nay, I 
have long loved you, though, during the King’s life- 
time, I controlled my passion. Nowl can speak freely 
From me you will meet with the same devotion you 
met with from Edward—more, perhaps—for I will 
live only for you. Again I.pray you, let me take you 
back to the Palace, which, as ? have said, you ought 
never to have quitted.” 

“No, my lord,” she replied; “I will never leave 
this place, except, as I have told you, for a convent.” 

“This is madness !” cried Hastings, unable to con- 
trol his impatience. “ As your friend, Iam bound to 
prevent you from carrying this fatal resolution into 
effect. You are too young, too fair, tvo captivating, 
to retire from the world at present. Come with me.” 

“Told, mv lord !” said Jane, as if struck by a sud- 
den idea. “Before I consent to return with you to 
the Palace, I must have your promise that you will 
act as I desire.” 

“T will do whatever you enjoin,” he replied. 
“You pledge your knightly word to this ?” she said, 
“T do,” he replied, earnestly. ‘ Are you now cons 
tent?” 

“T am content to trust you,” she rejoined. 
“Come, then!” he cried, hurrying her along the 
cl vister. 

They had not proceeded far, when the Queen, at- 
tended by the Marquis of Dorset and Doctor Lewis, 
issued from the ambulatory on the right. 

For a moment, her Majesty looked asif she doubted 
the evidence of her senses; but as Jane stopped to ad- 
dress her, she said, in a haughty tone, “ Pass on!” 

“Grant me a word, madame, ere I depart,” said 
Jane. 

“ What ?” exclaimed the Queen, in increased aston- 
ishment. ‘Are you about to quit the Sanctuary ?— 
and with Lord Hastings ?” 

“She is, madame,” replied Hastings. 
ready wearied of it.” 

“Dismiss me not unheard, gracious madame,” said 
Jane. “i shall be able to satisfy you——” 

“T am already satisfied you have deceived me,” said 
the Queen; “and no explanation you can give will in- 
duce me to change my opinion. With the powerful 
friend you have secured, ’tis needless to remain in 
this asylum. Lord Hastings will protect you.” 

“T have already promised to do so, madame,” said 
Hastings. 

“ A word will convince you of the injustice you do 
me, madame,” said Jane. 

“ Hear what she has to say, I beseech you, madame!” 
said Doctor Lewis, struck by Jane’s manner. 
“Speak, then !” said the Queen, haughtily. 
On this, the others moved away to a short distance, 
leaving Jane and the Queen together. 
“ My motive for leaving this asylum is to serve you 
madame,” said Jane. 

“Serve me! How?” cried the Queen. 
“] know not in what way, madame, for I am acting 
ona sudden impulse; but I am persuaded I can be 
more useful to you if I am at liberty than here. Should 
I fail in my endeavors, hold me excused; for you may 
be sure my heart is with you.” 
“Enough !” said the Queen. Then, lowering her 
voice, she added. “If you can win over the Lod 


“She is al- 





Hastings, you will do me infinite service.” 
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“Ttisin that hope that I leave you, madame,” replied 
And now, farewell, 
You shall soon hear from me, and by some} polis over the mooth kanka roads by lines of barracks, 


Jane. “Ihave his promise. 
madame. 
faithful messenger.” 





presents a sir gular appeirance to the ordinary traveller. As he 
|approaches Kurnaul he sees what seems to be 4 city, and he 


by gardens, houses, offices, bazaars, all aninhabited, the 


With « low reverence to the Queen, she then joined | eee fallen in, the walls crumbling away, the vegetation 


Lord Hastings, who had watched her narrowly during | further ou, be enters Umbaila,the cantonment which superceded 


——? 
the interview. 
(To be continued in our noxt.) 
———__——~< > o—-——- -- 
(From the London Transatlantic for April.) 


Some Passages in the Sepoy Insurrection. 


MEERUT DURING INE SIEGE OF DELHI, 





Although the massacre at Delai was the natural sequence of 
the matipy at Meerut, the intelligerce was received with conster- 
nation in the Cantonment, which became the focus of the most 
thrilling tales ingenuity could invent. The cireamstances were 
sufficiently «xciting, but, as if to pileon the agony, we were 
greeted each morning with fresh stories of murder. The tele- 
graph wires had been cut in all directions soon after the out- 
break, and our intelligence ceased, except that brovght in by 
runners and spies. But, for a brief period, communication with 
Agra was restored, and the Lientenant-Governor intimated that 
martial law bad been proclaimed throughont all the North West 
Provinces, the power of dealing with affairs being thus dele- 
gated to the military cc mmanders without reference to the laws. 
Our position was the centre of the whirlwind, which bad its 
nucleus at Delhi, so near tbat ona still morning the boom of 
heavy artillery could be distinctly heard. To reach that point 
many of the regiments which had mativied in other localities 
had to pass at no great: istance and the ec untry became alive 
with moving bodies of armed men. Under which King ?— might 
well be the challenge; and it was a question difficult to answer, 
even in our own cantonment. Where the Ganges enters the 
plains from the mountains st: od an evgineer station, whence 
came a body of Suppers aud Miners. ‘These tall strapp‘ng sol- 
diers, picked for a special service, were presumed to be faithtul, 
yet they had barely reached Meernt, when they mutinied, killing 
their commander. Some troo;s of the 6 h Dragoon Guards bad 
to mount in baste, and the Sappers who had the good fortune to 
escape, were scatiered over the country, bat Ll merely relate the 
incident to show the insecurity of the period. in strange con- 
trast to the tall handsome men belonging to the Corps of En. 
gineers a celebrated regiment came along. Few of the men 
stood over five feet, squat, dark-faced, powerfully-made little 
monkies. ‘hey wore a rifle uniform, and suspended at the belt 
of each was a weapon of curions construction, These were tke 
Goorkas, and that was their kre s , a kuife with which they whip- 
ped the head off many a Sepoy who looked down on ttem from 
an elevation of a yard. Auother class of native infantry began 
to fill up the piaces left vacant by the Sepoys. Bearded, with 
hair never cut, gathered and tied behind the head ia knots, 
brawny, 80 dier-like bodies, appeared upon the ecene, and I soon 
recognized the men with whom we had fought a series of those 
sanguinary engagewents which dyed the wuite sands of the | an- 
jaub red. Many of them trained in the Khalsa Army were now 
ready to fight in conjunction with their old enemies against 
whom they struck so bard, for the rule of India. Weary, foot- 
sore, dust-stained, sun-dried fugitives straggled in each week; 
sometimes the sole survivor of a mwasracre. Women and chil- 
dren; who had to ford rivers, to sleep 1n jungles, and steal along 
the country or to beg for shelter and bread, at the villages they 
passed. With the changed society, and the chaaged circum- 
stances, came a change iu our mode of existence, All the houses 
were abandoned except those within the European lines. and the 
arsenal or the work-shop of the artillery called the Dam Dam 
which bad always been enclosed by a high wall, being further 
strengthened, was occupied by the families. ‘Teuts were 
pitched, the stores removed from the buildings, strong guards 

osted, and that became the centre of our tortifications. Vast 
ies of workmen were employed, and presently the approaches 

in every direction were commanded by guns, tie roads cut, an 
embankment ron round the infautry lines, aud the hospital, 
which also was enclosed by a wall, was fortitied in a way some- 
what similar tothe Dum Dum. Fach night a third of the 60:h 
Rifles reste | on their arms along the Mall, the horses of the 1 ra- 
goons were picketed bebind the Infantry barracks, and even the 
Carabineers vacated the splendid range of buildings, which at 
a heavy cost bad only lately been finished. Thus the Force was 
concentrated as closely as possible, and all the familiss exposed 
withdrawn into a place of satety. The extent to which this con- 
centration aud fortification wus carried, revealed the apprehen- 
sion, and the impression at that time amounted to a convic:ion 


withered, or in rank weedy luxuriance; and some four marches 


| Meerut when Lihore became the centre of intrigue and the city 
}to overawe. Then British India had to stand on guard, with 
eyes fixed, not on Delbi, but on the capital of the Punjab, for the 
bighly-trained army of Runjeet Siugh hung like a thunder 
clond, charged with the storm sure sooner or later to burst over 
tbe land Umballa was the base upon which the army rested ip 
| the two campaigns which disposed of the Khalsa difficulty ; and 
{then Lahore itself became the bazaar of the large cantonment 
| erected at Mean-Meer, and tbe most important of all the military 
“tations was pushed into Central Asia, to secure the exit of the 
Kbyber Pass and hold the road to Cabul. Till he who journeys 
along that great mililary roud begius iusensibly to get in among 
the bills after be bas crossed the Jhelum, he finds the mountains 
tising in a maguificent line of snowy ranges to his right; and at 
Umballa a fine highway turns sharply towards the range, lead- 
ing to the hill station of Simla. In passing to that beautiful 
savatarium, the road goes between two peaks, each crowned 
with ranges of houses occupied by a E ropean regiment; and 
down in a hollow lies Subathoo, where another was stationed. 
[hese regiments received immediate orders to leave their cool 
retreats and descend into the burning plains; aud among those 
*ho kad thus to march post haste was my friend, Hodson, with 
whom, some five or six weeks before, | had held the conversation 
{ repeated in a former chapter, when he predicted the event 
which had now come to pass. 


The army in India was at the time commanded by General 
Anson, known rather as a whist player than asa soldier. He 
possessed all that could qualify a gentleman to assume the char 
icter of ‘*a man about town;’ and it was bis hard fate, after 
such a training in Pall Mall, to be suddenly thrust into tbe fore- 
most place in one of tbe violent convulsions which shatter down 
thrones and change the fate ot Empires ‘The mutiny has passed 
into a chapter of bistory, telling the quality of the troops who 
bad risen to grasp the rule from tbe hand; of that strange body 





five marches beyond Delhi the road went through a place which 











Force. With that bridge went our comm nicati>o, and tl en 
| we became open to the attack so long planned. Reg ments of 
Sepoys with cavalry ; ickets crossed the river, and the road was 
| h:ld by the insurgents for a oonsi. erable distance, In the Dam 

Dam were the families of those engaged in service agaiust 
| Delhi, and the excitement was maiutained at a point equalled 
ouly by the heat. The rumors in circulation kept all in a tre- 
mor, for they were simply endless, and the shapes they us- 
sumed beggared the description ot the Arabian Nigkts. ‘‘ Tho 
Commander-in-Chief had been pois~ned ! - poisoned by hie own 
kitmudgbar.” ‘+The revolt had extended to Calcutta!” ‘ The 
Europeans had fled to their ships, and the capital was in the 
hands of the rebels!’ ‘* There had been a terrible massacre at 
Cawnpore!” ‘*Agra had been taken by the Gwalior Couting- 
ent!” ‘*Onde and Rohilennd, the recruiting ground of the 
Sepoys, were in open revolt.” *‘sir Henry Lawrence bad been 
defeated and killed and the 32nd Regiment was struggling at 
Lucknow for bare life.” But whgt portended evil tu us were the 
reports abont the Punjaub,where Sir John Lawrence ma ntained 
bimself with di‘ticulty; and ever and anon came the dark whis- 
per that Sir John had been murdered, and the game was up. 
We were told that all the troops at Madras had mutinied, and 
that there was even a difficulty experienced in holding Bombay. 
These were the rumors of great events, while there was a con- 
stant buzz of lesser flurries. Roorkee was in the hands of the 
mutineers. Moradabad bud fallen after a long-coutinued and 
gallant attempt to maintain the position At Fatteyghur allthe 
officers and their famil'es who were not shot were blown from 
the guns. Even at Sirdanah, where the late Dyce Sombre had a 
large property some ten miles from Meerut, there had been a 
rising of the people, and the nuns of the convent had to find 
shelter in @ ward of our hospital, where-one of the sisters, Mad- 
ame St. Anthony, died of cholera. But while the inmates of the 
Dum Dum were terrifying themselves by the stories that circu- 
lated from mouth to mouth, the men of action held their posts 
with a tenacity, au energy, and a courage which farnished the 
best proof of their rightto rule. Single-handed in some in- 
stinces, the officials swayed districts, and actually maintained 
tLe feace, controlling detachments of native troops till the re} 
volt was over. Tne confidence implied by their mannes ; 
the ption of d; carried witb it the power; for, asa 
rule, the natives are mere children and they watched,as the 

dicator, bim whom they bad been accustomed to obey. | oubt- 








to whom they owed their organization, in the fid tbat 
they had but t» seize, to keep, and iu trath the teaching of the 
East lodia Compauy seemed as if desigued to bring about the 
catistroy he which was to c ose the rule of a mercantile board of 
directors over ore of the great empires of the world. The Sepoy 
army was tbeir spoilt child; the symbol of their authority, the 
power raised in their own territory, and held together, appointed, 
and trained by them. it was natural under such circumstances 
for the Honorable Company to make the most of the fighting 
capacity of te army upon which it relied; buat that teaching had 
a depressing effect on those whose duty it became under circum- 
stances so disheartening to crush the pampered troops s0 be- 
tauded for a centuary. General Anson bad occupied his post 
bot a short time, baving reached during a long service the rank 


less hundreds lost their lives in their efforts t control the sol- 
diers they bad commanded; but the civilians in exposed places 
with no troops near, were often enabled, by the cool way they 
assumed autherity, to maintain that authority to theend. No 
act of revolt was committed by the people i: Meerut after the 
outbreak onthe 10th of May; nor was there any disaffectiou 
shown, though numbers of the people were executed. Indeed, 
our rule had become one of extreme, even unreasoning, severity ; 
and | remember having to march upon a village some six or 
seven miles from the cantonment where the mail carriers had 
been murdered, to inflict a lesson that would effectually deter 
such occurrences inv the future. It was dawn when the strong 
force we brought ont reached the ground, and almost before the 
inhabitants were aware of their danger, their villages, for there 





which qualified him for the command without spending any 
portion of it in the country. From every part of Iudia the nows 
which reached him was enough to make the strongest quail; and 
with bis slender resources, from his eagle nest he looked down 
opon the furnace whence came the tales of revolt and marder; 
ot Rajabs and Nawabs in rebellion; of tribes rising in unre- 
strained turba'euce, aud pictured the task before him. ‘Jo save 
the game at Crockford’s or at White's, when all the chances 
were agaiust him, was an exploit the celebrated * Major A.” 
had doubtless often accomplished; bat here was an unaccus-; 
tomed game, to be played under desperate circumstances, with 
kingdoms eubracinyg 200,090,' 00 of inhabitants, as the stake at 
issue, with bis own and all bur lives thrown in. Yet the con- 
trast was no greater between the rubber at the club in St. 
James's street and the revalsion brought by the the nevs, On 
thut Suuday bis command extend: d over hundreds of thousands 
of armed men. On that Monday hia d was reduced toa 
few regiments of British soldiers, and he had to conquer the 
large force then arrayed, or about to be arrayed, in arms against 
him. ‘Ibe task was too heavy; for although the regimen‘s in- 
stantly warcbed to Umballa, and Gen. Anson took the command 
jin perron of the Delbi Field torce, which there quickly assem- 
|bled, he held it only a few days, for be eank under the load of 
auxiety and the circumstances under which he was placed, and 
died cn the march to Delhi. 

On the 25th May the larger portion of our battalion, in splen- 
did figbting trim, with a wing of the Carabineers and a strong 
torce of artillery, took the tield under the command ot Brgadier 
Wilson, with orders to join the force on the march to Delhi; and 
I was left in command of the four companies of the Rifles that 
remained. ‘(he sun had not long set when the gallant band 
moved out of the cantonment, and f watched in the dim light 
the green uniforms as the Rifles passed into the dark unsolewn 
silence. ‘There was the heavy, even tread of the B itish soldiers, 
which I could distinguish from the movement of any native troops, 
however well trained, at any distance the sound could reach my! 











that we would have to fight for our lives in maintaining our posi-jeat with eyes shat; and the same difference may be distin- 
tion in the cantonwent. Even the geld was selected, on which | guished between German and French troops. On this occassion 
we were to repulse the attack, aud strengthened at convenient |@ solemnity characterized the operations and the demeanor «1 
points, and afterwards, when I was left in command of four |the Brittish soldier, making bim a silent and an observant man 
companies of wy regiment, L rode over the ground closely to | rather than the gay and careless fellow he ordinarily is, more es- 
scrutinize the coun'ry upon which it was beheved, with so pecially on field service. In truth, the conviction had pene- 


small a force, we would bave to meeta Sepoy army. By the 
time the engineers had done with the Dam Duw it assumed the 
appearance of a grim fortification, with bastions and towers; 
with guns that swept the whole country; with entrances pro- 
tected by earthworks, and even the houses intercepting the 
play of the artillery were levelled. ‘lbese preparations, while in 
reality revealing not only the weakueus, but the sense of danger 
felt by the garrison, 1wposed on the Sepvy Army which had as- 
sembled at Delhi. At first the stories brought in by our spies 
were of durbars beld at the palace to plan the operations, and 
even the regiments were ordered, the guns and the cavalry; the 
commander being selected to whom the King’s instructions were 
imparted. Many of the spies were taken iu the act of measur- 
ing the ditch and waking notes of our guns and means of de- 


trated deeply into bis mind that he was engaged in a desperate 
undertakirg which would require every nerve to be braced, and 
every energy to be brought to bear. And, 1 do those men no 
n ore than justice, when I assert, that the service they rendered 
the country on this occasion has never in value been exceeded, 
or under more trying circumstances, by any equal body of 
British troops, 

I have already told how that column came first in contact 
with the Sepoys on the bangs of the Hindun, and how it carried 
& strong position jndiciously chosen by the natives; but | then 
failed to mention that the next day another force was despatched 
from Delbi, and on the second field, as if to wake the test cer- 
tain, the natives trained in the Company's Army were routed by 
the hand that bad taught them to conquer, The second affiir 


fence. And for many months, the game was in the bands of | was certainly, within sight of the Mogul’s palace, who, whether 


the enemy; for while we grew weak, they grew strong, till En- 
gland turned the tide; when all the chances being lost, the Nu. 
tive army paid not only the penalty of mutiny, but of the folly, 
the weakness, and the want of cohesion through which they had 


he saw the action or not, could not fail ty bear the roar of 
the artillery. But while the Sepoys ieturned, if discomfited, 
to swell the strength of the army within the city, the 
wounded alone came back to us. On the field the 


allowed all their opportunities to slip, and their self-imposed |dead were buried ; but we at Meeiut also bad soon to bury 


Tuin to be consummated. 





some of the wounded among them a gallant subsitern, 


During the hot weather the head qnatters of the army in In -| young Napier, a mere boy in years, who bad gone forth in high 





dia are, or were at Siwla, a station awong the hills of the Him-! health and spirits, to come back to leave a leg on the field, and 
malayeb; and it was there that the intelligence reached the |consign his body to the cemetery at Meerut. Under the mound 
Commander-in-Chief of the outbreak at Meerut end of the mas- |that covers those who died where they fell, was anotber of my 
acre at Delhi. As the Indian frontier was pushed farther and | comrades, Captain Andrews, the last with whom I shook hands 
further \to the rorthwest, the way onward was dotted by the | when the battalion left. 

great cantonments successively erected, occupied, and in a! ‘then the Meerut column left the road between Delhi and our 
measure abandoned, indeed some wholly abandoned. ‘Ihe mili-|cantonmect, to march 12 miles up the river, and cross ata 
t.ry glories of Meerut itself had somewhat faded compared with | bridge of boats, which was afterward destroyed by a detachment 
the days when an army was quartered there; and some four or!from the city, where it awaited tho acrival of the Delhi Field 


were some three or four, were in flames. Families were burntfin 

their houses, and the people shot down iudiscriminately. The 

revenue was collected by armed parties, which, although never 

degenerating into brigandage, mast have assumed something ot 
tbat appearance to the unfortunate people. Yet.—we were not 
the ies t ep ful villagers had most to fear, for marder 
and incendiarism positively stalked over the country. The ac- 
cumulated grudges of a century, hitherto restrained by the 
strong hand of the British law, being liberated, were joine! to 
the forces of rapine and violence. It was no uncommon sight 
to find the dead lying in the street of a village in the morning, 

and from onr cantonment the fiames of burning bouses could be 
seen at distant spots almost every night. After the sun bad set, 

it was tbe custom for the chaplain who had remained at Meerut 
(the other having insisted on goiag to Delhi] to read the service 
to an attentive congregation in the open air. Read is the wrong 
word, for he knew the Bible as a Chinese scholar knows the bocks 
of Confacius. He bad it all within bim, and he would repeat a 
chapter night after night till he had passed through one of the 
G spels; to commence with the next, never at fault. But the 
lore of this man with the wonderful memory had net been con- 
fined to the Scriptures, for with a laughing face and drollery in 
every word he could roll out a whole scene from ‘ Pickwick’’ or 
others of Dickens’ and Tbackery’s novels. The chuplain became 
a library to the inmates of the Dam Dum, who were better em— 
ployed in lis ening to Mr. Smythe than to the stories of massa 

eres and horrors which made their hair rise on end as the tale 
progressed. Every night, I had to Je.ve my wife in the hospital 
where our quarters were established, and sleep in the barracks, 
where we remained ready at any moment for action, for during 
the first two or three months affairs appeared to go from bad to 
worse, and :epoys had shown how utterly unfitted they were to 
conduct a campaign. or to move withont a superior hand to 
direct them, still the tide of mutiny had contiuued to flow with 
overwhelming streugth from the outbreak, on the 10th May, and 
our completely was sosevered that we learnt little more than the 
gossip carried up from the bazaars. Yet, sometimes the facts were 
brought home to us too farcibly to be misenderstocd. All the 
garrisons ef Robi.cund. after a long communication with Velbi, 
had assembled at Moradabad, whence they marched for the 
bridge of boats to cross the Ganges to our side of the river; and 
then arose the question whether we were to permit undisputed 
the passage of that furce. Sending on a detachment of cavalry 
the Kobilcund troops secured the bridge at Ghurmetizur Ghaut, 
and the strong force crossed and almost within sight of 
Meerut, destroying as they went the station of Haupper. Al- 
ready, almost overpowered by the weight of the army in the so - 
called besieged city, the Delni Field Force from the Observatory 
saw regiment after regiment filing across the bridge of boats into 
Delhi, while the hackeries which carried the plunder the mati- 
neers had secured took the greater portion of the day, as they 
slowly moved over. Our meu were falling before Delhi, and 
disease helped to thin the slender ranks, while Sir John Law- 
rence urged the speedy capture or the Panjaub would be in re— 
volt. General Barnard, who had succeeded to the command, 
soon followed the Commander-1w-Chief to tbe grave, and Sir 
Archdale Wilson, our Brigadier, reigned in bis stead; and with 
that command he received tbe intimation that he must captuie 
Delhi or luse India. He despatched a regiment of Seikhs to take 
our place, ordering 200 of the men noder my command, all the 
Carabineers tbat could be spared,and artillery to march for Delhi; 
and on the night of the 26th of August I left, in command of the 
detachment of the Rifles. We had to move up to Paneepnt, the 
nearest point at which we could cross the Jamna; andeven then 
on reaching the river, we experienced much difficulty. getting 
over tn ferry boats, for there was no bridge, all having been des- 
troyed, ‘Then we moved to the military road, avd in three other 
marches joined the Field Force on the 4th of September, leav- 
ing Mecrut still more unprotected. A siege train was on the way, 
and now close at hand, which came with tbe intimation trom the 
Papjaub that all that could be done had now been done, aud that 
Cuan Wilson had therefere to carry the city or perish in the 
attempt, 
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Early Railroading in the United States.|The Ocean National Eank of N. Y. City. Important Mining Decision. reinsurancer which have been made, and recom: 


The road between Utica ard Schenecta'y 
having been completed in 1836, did no fre'ght 
business ucti! about fr ur years cubs quently 
Aboot the year 1849, agrveable to a epecial act 
of the legisia'ure, this road was privi'eged to 
traneport freight after the close «f navigation op 
the Erie Cans] in the fall until the resumptior 
ot navigstion in the spring: the railroad com- 
pany paying toll on all freight transported at 
the same ra‘es as were required by boatmen on 
the Erie. The first freight ever transported 
over the Utica aod Schnectady rail oadc n-irted 
of the household «ff cts of a German family, 
which were sbijp-d from Palatine Bridge to 
Schenectady, rather contrary to the wishes of 
the superintendent of the road, William C. 


PETITION ( F THE DEPOS!TO.6 AND STOCKHOLDER? T> 
BFMOVE THEO M.DAVIs 0: THE G. OUND OF FRAUD. 


A petition of deposios and sto kolders of 
the Ocean Natio al Bark which ailed 01 De- 
cember 12th, 1871. was pritt-d and cin ua'‘ated 
for s'go tures @ ehort time since, ani sent to 
he Secie‘ary of the Treasury. It asked for the 
removal! of Theodore M. Fav's, the receiv-r ap- 
oointed for the bank at the ‘ime of its failure 
(he peti‘ion states that among the as‘ets of the 
bink which were beld by him #8 receiver were 
bonds of the Por age Lake and Lak: Supe ior 
Ship Canal Company, amounting to $112,000 





Young. of Schenectady, who was averse to car- 
ing freight on the road, wishing the roai t» con- 
five its business strictly to the carrying of pw- 
sevgere. The fraight was taken the first day 
the canal was closed, and no preparations bad 
been made for its transportation. The ccmnany 
had prepared no way bills or rates of tar ff, eo 
that when the fre'git seibed S henectady. 
Hoel 8. McElwain, who was in charge of the 
train, made a rather exorbitant charge for ir 
transmission. amoun'ing to $14; the first money 
received by the company for cersing freight. 
The freight buriness on the road increased 
rapidly, and fur aevera! yesra b. fore the con- 
solidation of the roads between Albany and 
Buffalo all freight through the valiey ha! to be 
transferred at Schanectady for all p ints east of 
there. In th se early days tut two dai'y pas- 
s2ng“r trains paseed through the valley in the 
summer s’ason each way. They were known as 
the day trains and the vight tiaine. One 1-fi 
Schenectady nine o’clock in the morning for th 

west, while at the s me hom the eastwird-. 
bound train would leave Utica and the ssm 

plan was followed at the same beur in the even 

ing. Though t e distance between those points 
is but « wenty-eight miler, the ruoning time wir 
seven hours, or vearly five hous lupger than i 

the running time of the special express trains of 
to-day. It is ‘ald, however, that diriug an im- 
portant trial in the United S'a'es court in 1845 
at Utica, the proceedings of which the Albany 
dailies were auxious to pullich. a single engine 
carried a +pecial messenger from Utica to Schen- 
ectady in the remarkably sbort time of ope hour 
and 48 minutes. The I comotive was known as 
the Saw enzine, weighd about 4 tons, and bad 
driving wheels six f-et in height.—Alb: Argus: 


A Bank Held Resp nsible for Cashing an Alleged 
Forged Check. 

Kebr Kellner & Co. sued the National Citi- 
gens’ Bavk of this Cits, in tbe Court of Common 
Pleas to recover §!.446, which they alleg d was 
the balance of their deposit, The case wa: 
concluded on A ril 14th, before Judge Larre- 
me. I appeared by the testimony that th~ 
plaintiffs cpened their account with the defend- 
ant’s bank in 1866, and that on February 13 
1868, their book was writt-n up, leavinr a large 
balance to tbhsir credit, Ono the 4th of March 
in the seme sear a chick wa; presented fo 
$1,446, payable to the order of one Charles F 
Tremaine, and piid by the bank. and that or 
the fullowirg day plaintiffa’ b ok-keeper, ( hirles 
E. Berger, whil-t making a deposit at the b nk 
and having collections entered, wis inform d 
by the book keeper that they were drawiog 
heavily on their account. Mr Berger replied 
that be theught not, aod was shown the check 
in ques‘ion, which he pronoun ed a forgery. 
The following morn'ng the plaintiffs called at 
the bank and bad an interview with ths Presi- 
dent, Mr. Comstock, aud a detect've named 
Walidrige. Sometwenty checks were exhibited 
to Alderm pv K:hr and bis per’ner. Me K Il. er, 
and accurding to the President’s testimony. 
whilst the amouots and filling up of the check+ 
were covered, Alderman Kehr stuted that the 
signatures were those of their firm. The 
plaintiffs testified that they at once recogn'’s d 
the forged check, and pointed it on. Mr. 
Thomas Darl ngton plaintiffs’ counssl. produced 
io court four powerful magnifying glasses witb 
a view to a ccmparison of th: signatures. Upon 
the part of the bink the President, cashier, pry- 
ing teller and book-keeper testified that the 
signature K-br, Kellner & Co. was that of Mr 
Kehr, an‘ that the filling up of the check was 
in the handwriting of the book-k eper, Mr 
Berger. ‘oh Mr.K he and Mr B rger_ posi- 
tively denied thst they had drawn or signed the 
check, or they had any knowledge «f the payee, 
Charles F. Tremaine Mr Clinton, counsel fo: 
the defendants, submitted to the jury that they 
should rely upon ths tes'imony of such rkilled 

@etperts as the cashier and pying teller, and 
said he would leave the qvestion:d check aad 
the other exhibits for the jury themselves to 
compare. Judge Larrem:re in charging the 
jury said it was a question of fact upon the 
testimony, aud he would kaye it to them tu 
determine whether or not the cx ok was s fcr- 
gery. The jary found thit the chek was a 
forged one, und gave a verdict for the amount 
with interest. amounting to $2,137.67. 

The Finances of the State of Virginia. 

The Richmond Despatch saya that butb 
Houses of the Legislatn-e of Virginia have 
p-ssed ** a bill to provide for the payment of in- 
terest on the pud'ie debt.” It consti utes the 
Governor, two Anditors. Treasurer, and Attor- 
ney General, a Board to set aside so much of 
the revenue as will be neces-ary to meet the 
current expenres of the State Governm:nt The 
balance is t» be placed to the interest account, 
and two percent , or as much thereof a: possible, 
not excceding two per cent., is to be paid on the 
interest due on the public debt in 1575. Noo. 
interest bearing certificates are to Le issued for 
the unpaid balances of interest. 





s cured by a mortgage of $500,(00 npn the 
Compsny’s first grant from Congres of 210 000 
acres of land. The absolu'e ownerh’p of these 
was claimed by the bank. Piomissory notes to 
the amount of about §294,000 of certain private 
persons, and $105 (09 of ths notes of the Lake 
Superior Ship Canal Riilroad and Iron Compa. 
oy were indoiss! by Alfred Wild, J, Edwin 
Tonant & Co Pers J. Avery, Charles Cuallen- 
fer and William L Avery. The payment of 
th se latter n tes was secured to the bank by 
$58000 of the bonds of the Portage Lake and 
Lake Suye ior Stip Canal Company, s-cured by 
mortgage of $500 000 upoa its second grant 
rom Congress «f 2)0,000 acres cf land; Ly 
$268 000 of tle bi nds of the sime Company, ee- 
cared by a second mortgage; and by adout 
$150 000 of the bonds of the Lake Suporior 
Ship Canal Railroad avd Iron Ccmpany (the 
8:me oompany), sec ind by a mortgage to the 
Uni n Trost Company 

The pet.tioners claim that the property cov- 
ered by the mortgages un‘er whch the bonds 
were irsued, wis aod is amply sufficient to se 
cure tle payment of the bonds; that Davis, 
immediately after getting possexion of the 
bonds ani votes as receiver, formed what be 
called a ‘‘syodicits’’ with James C Ayre and 
lsea: H Koox the otj ct of which was to fore- 
close the first and second wortg ges against the 
Canal Company, and the parchasing of the prop- 
erty by the **syud'cite.”” Imme fitely after 
the fo miton of the * syodicate,’’ Davis deciar- 
ed that these bonds w re worthless, when in re- 
ality, prior to the failure of the bauk they were 
jo fair credit, and loa:'s bad been made opon 
them as collateral security at 50 per cent of 
their face value by many of the priocipsl banks 
aod bankers io this city. Davis then proceeded 
to advertise and sell such of ths bonds as wore 
secured by the first and secund mortgages. ani 
$.86,000 of the choic st bouds were bought in 
by Isasc H. Knox, who was one of the * eyodi 
cate,” for $32 585. Kuox was also the rcsiver 
of the Canal Cumpwy, »ppointed by the U. 8 
Vircoit Court for the Eastern District of Michi 
gap in a proceeding t» foreclure une of the 
mortgag¢és in question. ‘The petitioners charge 
that there sales to Kuox were frauiulent aud 
void; that Dav’s, vy the f rmation of this 
* syn: icate,’’ by the depression of the value of 
aid boads, and relling them when so depressed 
‘on value to bis ag:ociats in ssid ‘* syndicats,’”’ 
b.g been guilty of iilegal and improper c ndoct 
b the executiva of his trust as such rcelver, 
wp4 should be removed 

Secretary Bristow has given notice to the pst 
jes to appear and answer on a day to be berwal- 
ter fixed upon, when Mr. Davia will be required 
to show cause why he should not bs removed. 





The Financial Operations of the Bank 
of France. 


The Pall Mall Gaz_tte mentions that the Bunk 
of France has just published a statement of its 
Oo erations during the last financial year, to- 
gether with the remarks of the censors. Oue 
tirst of all percei~es that the banks has almo-t 
sntirely recovered from the ¢ffects of th» war 
ud the disturbanos caused by the gizantic 
loans render.d necessary for the liber.tion of 
the territory, The forced currency only exists 
in name, a great many notes hive been with 
d awn from circulation, the rate of discount has 
f.llen, and there is an enormous increa’e in the 
amount of the metallic reserve. Io 1671 the 
bank only did business to the extent of 11,000 - 
090,000 france; in 1872 to 15 673,000 000 fiance; 
in 1873 to 16715,000 000 france; 1874 to 14,- 
270,000,000 francs, Jhs reduc ion last year was 
owing to the fact of the operations connected 
with the lone raised to pay off the war indem- 
nity hav'nz been almost terminated. The bank 
nae had to lead le-s to the State, less to the City 
of Paris; but at the tame time there bas been o 
dim'noitiou of commercial activity. According 
toM L roy Beaulieu of the Deba’s. the chapter 
of the bavk’s «p-rations which exercises the 
grea‘est fesc'nativn and must duzzles the reader 
is that which relitee to the metallic reserve of 
tbe bull on fo the c:llars of ths bank. One feel- 
tapeported to tle Arabian Nighte, eo rapid and 
so unintet.upted has been the flow of gold and 
silver into the coffers of the establichment. In 
December, 1871, the reserve was hut 634 000 000 
france: in the same month of 1872 it was 793,- 
000,0°O0 france; in 1873 the maxium amount 
was 820.000,(00 france; in December, 1474, it 
1,331 000 0 O francs, and on the 25th of March 
this year, 1.528 0C0 000 francs. The writer in 
the Debats is astunishtd at so vast a treasure, 
nor can be acconot for thie wonderful accumula- 
tion of we 1h; the ‘act of French exports ex- 
ceedivg imports will pot explain the inundation, 
and M. Leroy Beaulieu thinks that Fiance most 
have sold to foreigners a good deal of movable 
property which leaves no trace in the Custom- 
house 1eturns. He wonders why the censore 
should be silent upon this question, which cer- 
taintly iaterests the public, 


































































mendes I-gislation to prevent such proc edings, 
He insists on the direct responsibility of mana- 
gers of insurance companies for their welfare, no 
matter bow culpable agents and other eubordi- 
nate representatives may br; and in this ke 
undvubtedly takes the only ground which en- 
sures safety tothe public. H» urges a simpliti- 
cation and codification of the insurance laws of 
this state, which he pronounces “the most 
remarkable piece of patchwork of incongroous 
materiais to be found upon the statute books “eg 
and in conclusion be gives a list of companica 
which have been compelled to clese up their 
business or co into the bands of 4 reciver because 
of the careful manner in which the Iugurance 
Dspartment carries on i's investigations The 
next insurance convention is expected to make 
insurance legislation e sul ject of special discuss 
sion, -N. Y. E. P. 
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A Foreclosure Prevauted by the Morigagee’s Acts. 


TOE BIGHT OF P 8: ESsiON IN MINES. 


Wasatsoron, April 10th, 1875. 

Copp’s Wistero Lind Owner for Avril make 
4 fall patlication «f the volaminous decirion of 
the S cretary of th: Interior by which, as re. 
cently telegraphed in thess dispatcher p'oc ed- 
ings are antbor'z:d to set aside a patent errone- 
ously issued for the Higblind (hief Mine, in 
Utah, so far as it corfitcts with ths Prince of 
Waks. Wanilering Roy, and Autelope Com- 
panies’ locatiors The following important 
principles are established by this decision, 
namely: Where there ers no adverse intereste, 
the patent for a mire will not be dissariel, not- 
withetand'ng irreyularities in i:suing it. Where 
he applicant for « patent relinquishes the por- 
tion of his premis+s embraced fo an acwerse 
cl.io, further proceediogs befor: the Depart. 
ment will not be stated, Th» on!y question br- 
fore the Conrt in miniog application contests is 
the right of possession to the premises In dis- 
pute. The applicants for the patent should not 
suffer by the neglect of du'y of any offi :er (Rail- 
road agt. Snith,9 Wall, 99). The applicstion 
of the Highland Grief did not, but the patent 
lid include pyrt of the Pritce of Wale. The fi- 
aal survey and patent of the Highland Ch'ef did 
oot follow the application. Io min‘ng carer 
consent cannot give jorisdiction. Substant 1! 
comp'iance with the statute is req sired, Miners’ 
locat'oa not’cas shonld not be held to technical 
accuracy, but are sufficient if they pot an houest 
ioquirer in th» way of finding the lode. 

Parol evidence is admissible to define what 
tract is «mbriced in a location, Itis too late 
after patent hes issued to make ot ject’on; that 
publication of notice was not i1 exact compli- 
ance with the statute of July 25th 1t66. Proof 

f publication which stat s that the notice wae 
published for a period of 90 days, commencing 
at a certaio date, is prima facie sufficient A 
clerical error in a register’s final certificate in 
oomioal entry in an owner's name, a8 Butter- 
ficld instead of B tterwood, doss not affect the 
validity of a pat.nt issu:d uoder the name of 
Butterwood 

The Secretary of the Iot-rior’s decision in fae 
vor of the Bullion Cowpany against tke 420 
Mioing Company lays down the folowing prin- 
ciples of importanc : to m ne owners: 

Suit must bs brought by the adveree clsim nt 
agsinst the applicant fra patent be pen- 
dency of a suit commenced by an applicant 
against an adverse ciaimant does not excuse 
comp'iance with this r quirement, A suit de- 
cided by the District and Suprems Courts of a 
State on right of p ssasiou is one which has! 
been finally adjadicsted io the courts of compe-| 
tent j :riadictivn, and an appeal to th» Supreme | 
Ovurt of the United States should uct further 
stay proceedings bef re th: departmen', 

Where parti. app°ar as friends of the court} 
[Amicus curiae], tue law should be mors libe:- 
ally construed in favor of tbe applicants for the 
ostent than if there were adverse claimants io 
tie cas, Under the statute of 1866 the applica-| 
tion for patent was not required tobs+worn o,| = 
and should not be beld invalid for vot 6 6 :ify- 
ing the exact surface ground claimed, provid d 
the lucal laws did not limit the surfucs ground 
at the location, | 

Io the decision of the Commissioner of Gen- 
eral Land Office regarding private laud claim, t 
is Leld that the who'e record io a private laud 
claim before this offi e my properly be referred | 
to, to explain « 1 stent ambiguity in tival decree | 
on title fur such cla'm; also that clsiniots of a 
Mex con grant in California confirmed for the 
quantity within larger extorior limits, may se. | 
lect the location of their grant anywhere within | 
such larger limits unless the tract, or some pat 
thereof, thus seugbt to be select d has been aj) - 
propristed uoder a better title, or unless the 
grant claimants are estopped from miking euch | 
selection by some act of themselves or their, 
grantees amounting t) a forfeiture of that priv- | 
ilege 


In the Soperior Court, Special Term, Judge 
Curtis has decided the case of J-rome B. Fel- 
lows against Catheiine Muller and others in 
favor of the defendants. The suit was to fore. 
close a mortgage, on the zrouni of two alleged 
defaults in the payment of taterest, 

Judge Curtis says: The first failure to pay in- 
terest by the defendants was caused, as the evi- 
dene shows, by plaintiff requesting defendant 
not to pay the ioterest during the thirty dave 
prescribed by the terms of the mortgage. It 
would be inequitable to hold that a forfeiture 
occuired because of an omi-sion cinsed by the 
plaint'ff and that he could advantage in this 
way of « compliance with his own request. As 
to the omissicn of the d fsndant to pay the suc. 
oceding instalment of interest on November 3rd, 
1874, or with'n thirty days there:ftor, the evi- 
d nce shows that the defencant was ready with 
the money, and took all re: sonable s'eps to find 
the plaiut ff avd pay it to bim When the 
a signe of a mortgage cannot be discovered, 
and it is shown that, at the address ;u lished ia 
the Directory, he cinnot be found. aud that the 
persons in charge there do not give the infor- 
ma'ion wheo apolied te ani that it is not fur- 
ni-bed when a l-tter throngh the post reacles 
the assigove, reqnesting it for the purpose of 
paying bim the interest, it would be for quitable 
to bold that a forfeiture occura by reavwu of its 
non-| ayment. 
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To Consumptives. 

The advertiser, a retired physician, hay- 
i2g providentially discovered, while a 
Medical Missionary in Southern Asia, a 
very simple vegetabl remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Conswp- 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, and 
all throat and lung affections —also a posi- 
tive and radical specific for Nervous De- 
bility, Premature wena and all Nervous 
Complaints, feels it his duty to make it 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated 
by this motive, he will cheerfully send 
i[free of charge] to all who desire it, the 
recipe for preparing, and full directions 
|for success‘ully using, this providentially 
desired remedy. Those who wish to 
avail themselves of the bencfits of this 
discovery without cost, can do so by re 
turn mail, by addressing 





Life Insurance Business in New York. 


The report of ths Superintendent of Loeurance 
io this state fur 1874, covering the Department! 
of Lfe and Casualty [osurance, contains iutsr- 
esting statistics o° the businesa of the year, and 
wakes miny suggestions about the methods ot 
bosiness and about needed legislation. See! “1s x 
la t year was the firat si-ce 1859 which had Dr. CHARLES P. MARSHALL, 
shown avy decrease of the nomber of policies | 64 Niagara Street. 
iesued as compared with the year before. - Buft: I. N.Y 

From the official tsbles it appears that the | EPI) Yr) Bs 
number of companies ie lees by vioe than it was. : - 
in 1872 that the nember of ;o!icies has de- 
creased 4,910, and that the amount insured his! SEEDS AND PLANTS, 
decreased $117,506 361. Of couree we fiod in C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
this a resolt of the bard times. Men whos few) \/* \/* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
yeais ago were making money easily and rapidly | Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 


aeeee aaithe cadte adnan ceatinte ames enn |pee 300,06 per 4000 AN the New, 


payments of premiums; while buadreds who| Choice Strawberries and Veaches. 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 


had been eble to meet paym n 8 on smaller poli- 

cits fuundth meelv:s also compelled to a surren- 7" a : 

der, ‘Ibe c ndition of the companies has, | ——— oe has gore bet 
however, improved. The Sap rictendent eases: | coy 8, Lroses, Fiants, Wc., and J 4 

** There is evidence of greater economy in man-| FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
agement, of more care in tae «rgan ztioa of choicest collection in the country, with 
medical departmenvts, of efforts to weed out bad} 31] novelties, will be sent gratis to any 


riske alieady taken, of more coostart ani criti-) a ‘ c “ 

cal supervision over the action of distant subor- | plain address. 25 sorts of cither Flower, 
dinates, and of greater harmony of action amoug | Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
companica, all of which augurs well for the) Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid, 


fatare.”’ With the senewal of commercial ac- | yy rl a OAT 2 1TO TTR 
tivity, to which we all took forward, the life in-| TRADE. Agents Wanted. UE TO THE 


surance companies will doubtless enter on a new 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 








era of growth which, uoder effivient supervieivn, 
bids fsir to exhibit a record even better than and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 


that of the past. 
The Superintendent opposes the wholesale 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











CUN ARD eT, 


EstaBiisHep 1840. 


The British and N. A. _B. M. Steamships. 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


y and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 
FRIM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK UR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not — Steerage.—First Class, x26. 
Second Claas, £18. 

By8 Carrying —First Class, 15, 17 and 
2) Guineas, according 3 pon 


FROM NEW YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Bteerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ell parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given ‘for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, ‘x ntwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For 7 and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 

For el passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 








rom ~tssttte 's piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. ¥.: 








ELYSIA........+0++ee0s---Saturday, April 24, at 9 A. M, 
aaa. .. Saturday, May 1, at noon. 
VICVORIA . . Saturday, May 8, at9A. M, 
UTOPIA ....+- ... Saturday, May 15, at noon. 
BOLIVIA . Saturday, May 22, at8A. M, 


ErMIOPIA... Saturday, May 29, at noon. 
VSIA. ceeeee eeessSaturday, June 5,at 10 A. M, 
RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, tel 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST 
Cabin, $50 to $70, ding to ions 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


€@™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 








Send for circulars, giving further infemation, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor 
HENLERSOM BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and LEaDLanps. 





Tons. Tons. 
BPAIN.....cccccceesceee4871 CANADA sso00000004276 
5089 GREECE ......++++- 4310 


THE QUEEN......4470 
ENGLAND........-3441 
HELVETIA ........3970 





E eoccccocce coe 
wine ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
dnesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
ae Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.......+++++++2+++-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liv erpool, and ‘Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- | J 


The ‘he Steamehips of this line are full-powered, and_the CRANCIS ae 
largest They Atlantic service bw tp the port wR Ww 
T are built in water-tight compartments, an 3 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- | 4 DAM T. BRUCE, ZVI M. BATES, 
fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 


York. 


fort, with cconomy 
For further particulars ovaly fy the Company’s office, 
HURST, Manager, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Pacific Mail Steamship Line, 





To California, Japan and China, 


via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $135, 
$60, currency, according to location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kover, New York, as 
foRows: 
Acarvteo, Com. A. G, Gray........April 30, 1875, 12 M., 
connecting with all steamers for Genta American and 
South Facific ports. 


And every a‘:ernate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 


Pacific ports. 


Extra steamers fer freight and way ssengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturaays - coment may Chastes, Mantes 


require. 


ieemers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
cllows 


Garat Rervstie 
For freight and 


the Company’s 0 on wharf, foot of Cana! 
York, 


H. J, BULLAY, Superintendent, 





o| the year ending December 3ist, 


veces te scceesceteeseeceeeceesceeee May 1) fohn G. Hoyt, 
ge, or further information, ap,: Cl William roster, Je 
street, 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
mers—FROM PHILADELPHIA : 


ccccccces soseceenter —~ fer 
Apri 


KS aamanene 





Ga Rates of passage, payable i in currency : 
Cabin, $10) and $7 md Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“ 

RED STAR LINE,” 
ANTWERP. 

From Philadelphia. From New York. 

NEDERLAND.,..April 27 | STATE of NEVADA.May 8 


VADERLAND......May 21 | SWITZERLAND...June 2 
sailing ‘Twice a Monta. 


Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced ratea 
Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


Street, New York 


= Drafts A England and Ireland. 
INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoaDpway, wv. V. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


‘NEW YORK, January Lith, 1875, 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TILE AB- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
a waned Premiums Jar. 1, 

UBT birecccccccccscecescossees $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 6° 0,221 ¢9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 











$731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
~ on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
Pp eng cocccccccccocccccoccces $613,795 58 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the ome Period. «4; $400,588 li 
Keturn MS.» »$82,7 
= COMPANY HAS ie FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
in Bank..... oo +e05$155.071 O1 
Gaited States and other stocks ...469, 499 00 
#ans on Stocks, drawing interest 193,300 00 








$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated at.... « eoeee ees 4€,018 93 









Total Assets..oe seocsees nn $1,020,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tifieates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn aad after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THK UNREDE 2D BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICALES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE — OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF Til* ISSUE OF 

1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereot. or their legal representatives, on and after 
fUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT. 
+ rea on the amount ot Earned Premiums for 
1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th doy of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSITEES: 


JOEN K. yk WILLIAM yer PL 
iL.B, CLA WILLIAM A. HALL 

G .D. H. GILLESPIE, THEO, W. MUKRIS, - 
A. 8. BARNES, THUS. 4 yy RRICK, 
wWM.T ROW, GE . MEYER, 


ORG 
WALTER Ai. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. AA ag 
HENRY D. —— 
JOHN H. GL! 
5 MES H. DUNT AM, 


INSURANCE. 


— 


| INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC 
iS MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in » Tagen. 


Its Assets for the oe Securky of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 





upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the the » Year 1874. 

Vor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... «.$1,54z,132 00 
For Interest.....00.cc.ccccess sessoceessesee 580,070 $8 
For Interest, &c., accrued......0+ eses-sveee 282,488 4d 





$2,405,640 73 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BUItiOG. coesscccssseccereoees $594,234 (9 
Pad fer Dividends, Retura 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &o . 


ae eeeereererseeseee 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 £8 
Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Tuxes, Medical Exam:ners’ 
Fees, Commicsions....+0..+ 


162,190 £8 


295,508 53 


Assets. 


Cash in Bank. Trust Company 
and on hand....rccesccorsee 
Bouds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on #ame...... 





$1,351 929 56 


$60,320 27 





ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, ' FRANKLIN EDSON, 
PRANGIS PAYSON STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JEMIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 


— NEW YORE 
Lao and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN S83, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 














#125, or} paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING t OUSE. 
i Receire TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 
keep tradsler-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
odividuals. 
WILLIAM BR. FOSTER, Pr sident, 
ANJREW McKINJEY, Vice-Presideui. 


CIBRCTO RS 
John H. Cheever, 
be 





Jv T. BANKER, Seeretary- 


5,458, 67 87 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,279,728 08 
United States and New York 
State Stocks...cee....sseeeee 703,256 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and apreenee 

SION. .. s+eeereee. 
ey ~ Loans ‘on “Stocks 

nds (Market va'uz of 

the Securitiss, $901,278...... 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property ...+....c08 


513,004 24 


644,980 47 
£6,705 95 


Gross AsSCts.... eee ceerscseceeee $9, 610,75 
Reserve required for al! il policies * 15) dows 
in force, Carlisie4 = peat Soros +4 





Claims by death not bok ‘ - 
Dividends ucpaid and all ober 
Liability.cccccccsscoreseccoes 198,°C5 19 
—— — $7,853,073 71 


Undivided Surplus - - - - $1,897,677 17 





The Manhattan inv'tesa comparison with 

class Companies as to the following p rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets a its L tabilities, 

The small Ratio of to Income, 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Mangement. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
fur a quarter of a century 

The interest eccount eaceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
derived from einsuring tae ,msks of unsuccessfal com 
panics. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Prosident 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WMILL STREET, Vv. ¥ 


ORK, January 2\st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING! STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
im conformity with the ee of its Charter : 





Bist, 1973... $246,9 0 93 
pe aay received from January lit to 
QUMINOE SE, Wap bnccg chee cccescneccese0cce ” 1,878,826 06 


Total Promiums..... ...cccsccssesee- $1,625,776 99 





Amount of ae ay cee | 


January 
Ist to December 3ist, me, * ee “ie 20 
return premiums........se-00c..+-0000 is 37 
Net earned premiums oreseceeees, » ‘ My — 93 


Paid during the same period : 

missions, Expenses and Ke Rag less 

GALVAZES ..-cccccecccrccccccersccccescccss, 1,065,189 ber 
$243,427 Os 

Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 

August let....scoe....seccrseee ” $20,000 Ov 


Paid cash rebate ment to dealers ......$155,75) 29 
The Company ieee ag following Asse 


Cash in banks an b ba kers.. $32,737 49 
—— States, oy Bauk and 





eeeere--s eeee 406,7 0 00 
Interest due on Investmests see 5,93 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ....+0+++ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 

ecrip of other COMPA rccccece 38, pad 00 


$997,562 62 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE 3) PER CENT. a 


be paid to the stockholders, or their ] 
on and after MONDAY, January 25th, i875, 





TRUSTEES: 


AARON L. REID, ' 
JOHN ©, WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 


JAMES | REELAND, 


WILLIAM WATT, H&NRY EYRE, 
. D. FISH, JOSK?H SLAGG 
KLLWOUD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 1. EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY R. KUNHARDT} 


. LL, M READY, JOHN S. WILLIA 
wiLuiaM NELSON, JR., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
J WEPH WILLETS, JAMES DOU! 
WILLIAM B. 8COr?T, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President: 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Seconda V ice-President 
©, J. UFSPARD, Secretary. 


_STEEL PENS, 























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nume 
ser Ons Pen alone, we sold more than 
5,000,000 

in 1873. 
and the sale is continually increasing) 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cclee 
crated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness: ot 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
wumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Money Wanted for Chicago. 
JOSIAH H. REED, 


No. 20 Nassau Street, Rooms 6 and 7, 
NEW YORK, 


CONTROLS APPLICATIONS FOR MODERATE LOANS 
ON FIRST-CLASS CHICAGO REAL ESTATE, 


Solid security and god rates of interest. 
Capitalists are invited to examine the inducements 


J. H, R. has been taoRovoxty uainted with Chi- 
cago for thirty by» a and has New York references 0% 














the highest character, 


